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Senator McCarthy’s charges 

There are elements of the fantastic in the furor that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) has stirred up 
by his charges of Communist infiltration into the State 
Department. Secretary of State Acheson, while the charges 
are still in the headlines, takes the opportunity to make 
two major pronouncements toughening and stiffening 
the American line in the cold war. Evidently the Com- 
mies have not yet got to Mr. Acheson. An all-out attack 
on the Democratic handling of our foreign policy is 
staged by the junior Senator from Wisconsin, while the 
chiefs of the Republican Party maintain an aloof silence. 
Senator McCarthy berates Senator Tydings, head of 
the subcommittee investigating his charges, because he 
will not demand from Mr. Truman what no President, 
from George Washington down, has ever granted—free 
access to the files of the Executive Department. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is asking for the moon, and he knows it. His 
charges are pretty irresponsible. Yet it will not do to dis- 
miss them as mere politicking (he is not up for re-election 
until 1952) or as just a venting of venom upon the 
Democrats. There is sufficient smoke in the ruinous col- 
lapse of our policy in China to justify Congress in look- 
ing for the fire. 


.-. and the search for truth 

Senator McCarthy’s charges raise the problem of stag- 
ing a thoroughgoing investigation without exposing in- 
nocent people to unfounded charges. In a thoughtful 
article in the New York Times Magazine for March 19 
Senator Lucas (D., Ill.) suggests some “ground rules” 
for congressional investigations. These will afford pro- 
tection to persons accused by Congressmen and put a 
curb on reckless and irresponsible charges. Mr. Lucas 
offered them to the Eightieth Congress, but to no effect. 
He has presented them again, to the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2. Since so 
many of today’s congressional investigations go to the 
very heart of American security, we suggest that bipar- 
tisan action on this Resolution may be as necessary as it 
is in the field of foreign policy. 


Red Termite No. 1 ousted 

In a tumultuous two-hour session, New York’s Board 
of Education on March 16 unanimously upheld Superin- 
tendent Jansen’s first anti-Red ouster. Mrs. Sylvia M. 
Schneiderman, whose appointment as a teacher in the 
public schools would have become permanent on March 
21, was officially separated from an ideal “boring from 
within” spot because she had failed to appear for ques- 
tioning about her Communist affiliations. The most en- 
couraging feature of the meeting was the fact that repre- 
sentatives of eighteen teacher, veteran and civic organ- 
izations took the trouble to attend in order to support 
Dr. Jansen’s recommendation of dismissal. Even Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof, a former member of the Board and a 
wheel-horse in practically all pro-teacher “causes,” went 
along with the courageous and determined Superinten- 
dent. Only three organizations attacked the ouster. They 
did it so “democratically,” of course, that it took only 
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ten patrolmen and a police captain to keep the peace. 
This seems to have been the first time a public-school 
teacher has been dismissed for concealing her tie-up with 
the Reds in applying for a license to teach. Dr. Jansen 
has now cleared two fences in his anti-Communist clean- 
up: the courts (AM. 3/25, p. 715) and the pressures 
exerted on the Board of Education. He has also proved 
that Leon Racht’s aspersions on him in the February 
Sign (“The Little Red Schoolhouse”) were unwarranted. 


Civilian-defense (disaster relief) hearings 
The long-planned hearings before the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee on civilian defense be- 
gan on St. Patrick’s Day. Senator Brien McMahon, chair- 
man, said that the open hearings were designed to get 
more information to the people “to bring cooperation 
without causing uncertainty and panic.” The information 
divulged to date hasn’t been too helpful. Dr. Shields War- 
ren, medical director of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
summarized measures which have been found effective 
for treatment of radiation victims: 1) several weeks’ 
rest: 2) penicillin and other antibiotics; 3) blood trans- 
fusions; 4) use of antiheparin substances to combat 
hemorrhage. He also disclosed that large doses of female 
sex hormones taken ten days before exposure have been 
found to increase the survival rate of animals. Harry L. 
Bowman, an AEC engineering consultant, presented a 
study of construction requirements for protective shelters, 
in terms, however, of the antiquated Nagasaki-type bomb. 
It seems that solid, poured walls of reinforced concrete 
are much stronger than brick, and that additional steel 
bracing is advisable. “It is reasonably certain,” he stated, 
that persons who had the overhead protection of 
four to five stories of a modern building or who 
were in a subway would have a fair chance to sur- 
vive a bomb of the Nagasaki type detonated at the 
height of that bomb. 


How tall is your house—or do you have a subway in 
your town? 


Civilians demand immediate action 

The unrealistic matter-of-factness of the official wit- 
nesses at the civilian-defense hearings was not shared by 
the civilians who testified. Mayor Fletcher Bowron of 
Los Angeles complained that even key State and munic- 
ipal officials are still in the dark about A-bomb effects 
and defenses. He also charged that local authorities do 
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not know whom to contact in Washington. Spokesmen 
for the American Legion claimed that the Government’s 
efforts to prepare against atomic or bacteriological attack 
have been weak and uncoordinated. Murray S. Levine, 
New York attorney representing the Civilian Protection 
Group, which has studied civil defense for more than two 
years, was even more emphatic. “Our defense leaders 
put their trust in what we can do to the enemy; but the 
Federal Government will make the biggest mistake since 
Pearl Harbor if it does not prepare us now for what 
the enemy might do to us.” None of the newspapers we 
saw carried Mr. Levine’s six-point program. We think it 
merits wide discussion. He suggested: 1) the civilian 
defense organization should be on a par with Army, 
Navy and Air Force, under the Department of Defense; 
2) civilian defense must be divorced from politics, run 
by civilians under military guidance; 3) the present 
Selective Service Act should be extended and amended 
to provide for CD mobilization; 4) total mobilization in 
an emergency must be planned; 5) activation, not mere 
planning, of a skeleton organization is required now; 
6) Americans must be told the truth, through a program 
of atomic education, about the weapons which may mean 
life or death to them. While some such program is being 
worked out, private initiative might emulate the pioneer- 
ing example of New York State medical officials. The 
State Department of Health and the State Medical Society 
will conduct intensive one-day courses next summer to 
train 30,000 New York State physicians in methods of 
treating injuries resulting from the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. It’s a beginning, anyway. 


Oleo and the “fifth freedom” 

As of July 1, housewives will be free, as far as punitive 
Federal taxes are concerned, to decide for themselves, for 
the first time since 1886, whether they prefer butter or 
oleomargarine. President Truman on March 15 redeemed 
one of the promises of the Democratic Party platform 
by signing the bill, finally approved by Congress on 
March 7, repealing the Federal tax of ten cents a pound 
on colored oleo. The tax mulcted consumers out of $23 
million in taxes in 1949. The sale of yellow oleo is still 
prohibited in 14 States; in 6 others the sale of yellow 
—or even white—oleo is still taxed. The denial of the 
“freedom to buy” this alternative to butter on equal 
terms with its competitor has a disgraceful history. The 
dairy farmers and their lobbyists put through the puni- 
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tive tax on oleo in 1886. In 1904, in one of its phoniest 
decisions, the U. S. Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the tax by purposely ignoring its obviously 
discriminatory purpose. The butter lobby held up against 
all assaults on this legal form of robbery until it was 
itself melted down by the heat of public indignation. 
Penalties are provided against the attempt to sell oleo as 
butter. But the monopoly the dairy interests have held for 
64 years on the color “yellow” is now broken—except in 
15 States. Repeal in New York State is still being held up 
by arguments which Ohio’s repeal has proved false. Any- 
way, congratulations to Senator Fulbright on his victory 
in Washington. 


Gubitchev goes 

After some legal backing and filling, Valentin A. 
Gubitchev, Russian employe of the United Nations, 
accepted the U. S. Government’s terms and left this coun- 
try for good on March 20. Along with Judith Coplon, 
he had been convicted on March 7 of conspiracy and 
attempted espionage, and on March 9 was sentenced by 
Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. In passing sentence, Judge Ryan announced that, at 
the request of the U.S. Secretary of State and the Attor- 
ney General, he would suspend the sentence if Gubitchev 
left the country permanently. Gubitchev was willing to 
go; but when he came up before Judge Ryan on March 
14 for suspension of sentence, he announced that he 
reserved his right to appeal. The Government coldly 
replied that he could not eat his cake and have it. If he 
wanted to appeal he must stay here, and make his appeal 
from behind prison bars. He could not return to the 
security—if that’s the word for it—of Russia and insti- 
tute from there an appeal in the American courts. 
Gubitchev’s lawyer, Abraham L. Pomerantz, argued that 
the Government must be very unsure of its case if it was 
unwilling to let his client keep his right of appeal. Mr. 
Pomerantz did not discuss the possibility that the Gov- 
ernment was pretty sure of its case against Gubitchev, 
and was merely wondering how a U. S. marshal could 
pick him up in Russia when the appeal failed. As be- 
tween jail in America and freedom in Russia, Gubitchev 
finally chose the latter. Closely guarded, he boarded the 
Polish liner Batory at New York on March 20 and sailed 
for Russia. His co-defendant, Judith Coplon, drew a fif- 
teen-year sentence, which will not run concurrently with 
the forty months to ten years imposed on her in Wash- 
ington last June. She is out on $40,000 bail. 


The OAS can bite 

The Organization of the American States, rising young 
successor to the old, feeble Pan American Union, has 
grown some very effective teeth. Many an American came 
to a startled realization of this fact when the five-nation 
investigating committee, appointed last January by the 
OAS, published on March 19 a blunt report on unrest in 
Caribbean lands. Beginning on April 3, the Council of 
the OAS will now ponder this report. In it the govern- 
ments of the Dominican Republic, Cuba and Guatemala 
are all clearly warned that any continuation or repetition 
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of their past aggressive attempts against neighboring 
American republics will provide the occasion for apply- 
ing the procedures of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. Signed at Rio in 1947, this treaty 
took effect on December 3, 1948 when Costa Rica became 
the fourteenth nation to ratify it. Article 8 clearly lists 
the measures that the “Organ of Consultation” may apply 
against any type of aggression, direct or indirect. Sever- 
ing or reducing of diplematic relations, cutting of rail, 
sea, air, postal and other communications, “and use of 
force” are all cited in this Article. Such sanctions have a 
much greater chance of achieving successful results in 
the simpler international relations of our Western Hemi- 
sphere than they would have on the complicated world- 
wide scale. The mere fact that they are known to exist 
will go far to maintain the American nations in their 
enviable state of peace. 


No persecution of Protestants in Spain 

Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, speaking in the Sen- 
ate on March 10, baldly stated that “when one discusses 
the Spanish situation with high officials in our Govern- 
ment,” it is “privately asserted . . . that the Catholic 
persecution in Spain makes it undesirable and inadvisable 
that we should normalize our relations with Spain.” The 
Senator’s first comment on this was that religious rela- 
tions are not the normal basis of action for American 
diplomacy. Then, weighing the open charge of persecu- 
tion, he read a letter from Max H. Klein, president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Spain. This letter 
the Senator himself was “pleased to adopt as a report 
of the conditions as I found them in that country.” Mr. 
Klein, identified as a Catholic, has lived in Spain al- 
most twenty-seven years, the last four as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Before he wrote this letter last 
October, at Senator Brewster’s request, he had investi- 
gated for five months the charges of Catholic persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Spain. The “Protestant problem,” 
he states, exists mostly in the minds of some Protestant 
pastors in that country. Protestants may not, indeed, 
have external signs on their chapels; neither do Catho- 
lic churches. They may not preach in the streets, though 
they have perfect liberty to preach in their chapels. De- 
spite the resentment aroused by the aggressive proselytism 
of some Protestants in this Catholic land, the Protestant 
position in Spain “on the whole is favorable.” Spain’s 
ways are obviously not America’s. Yet the condition of 
Spain’s estimated 15,000 Protestants (in a population of 
28 million) hardly constitutes persecution. Incidentally, 
Protestant churches have considerably increased in num- 
bers in Franco’s Spain. 


.-. nor of Jews 

Nor are Jews persecuted in Spain. Representative Abra- 
ham Multer of Brooklyn, a sincere and open-minded 
man, returned from Spain last winter with his former 
convictions about Spanish repression of Jews completely 
changed. Speaking in the House on January 26 last, he 
said that Jews in Spain “are not afraid of persecution 
because they happen to be Jews.” Barcelona Jews “were 


as proud of their city as any Brooklynite is of his Brook- 
lyn.” Again, the Moslems, the largest religious minority 
in Spain, are most certainly not persecuted. The “high 
officials” mentioned by Senator Brewster should check 
their opinions about Spain against ascertainable facts. 


Commie dogs in the manger in Italy 

Communism is supposed to be sparked by a deep devo- 
tion to the welfare of the working man. Take a look at 
what has happened in Italy. The country’s greatest need 
is land reform. Large, idle estates have to be broken up 
so that the little farmers may have some few acres on 
which to support themselves. On March 10 the Italian 
Senate approved a bill which is the first concrete step 
toward land reform and probably sets the pattern for 
future action. In the Sila region of Calabria (with a 
population of 200,000) the Government is empowered 
to reduce all land-holdings to 750 acres. Present owners 
will be paid for the land taken over, and each new farm- 
holding family will be allotted twelve and a half acres 
which will become its own after thirty yearly instalments 
shall have been paid. This is a sane and far-reaching pro- 
gram. But would the Communists have any of it? Not 
they, and for two open reasons. First, they did not want 
the present owners to be paid for their land; second, they 
wanted the farms leased to the peasants and not sold to 
them. They know that small independent farmers tend to 
become arch anti-Communists. So, for their own political 
ends, the Commies would hamstring the welfare of the 
farmers. Communists are here revealed for what they 
are: politicians seeking power, not the well-being of the 
poor. 


Socialist dictatorship in Belgium 

The “political” strikes called by the Socialists in Bel- 
gium to prevent the return of King Leopold confront 
Belgian democracy with its greatest menace. The Cabinet 
crisis which came to a head on March 18 was directly 
occasioned, of course, by the withdrawal of Liberal sup- 
port from the Eyskens Government. The Liberals had 
arbitrarily committed themselves by threatening to with- 
draw their support if Leopold failed to win over 50 per 
cent of the March 12 vote in each of Belgium’s three 
great political divisions—Flanders, Wallonia and Brus- 
sels. Although the King won a majority of 55.68 per cent 
in the nation-wide balloting, his vote fell below a major- 
ity in Brussels and dropped to 40 per cent in French- 
speaking Wallonia. In that area anti-Flemish feeling, 
Socialist (i.e., anti-clerical) ideology and communism 
predominated. On March 18 the Liberals carried out 
their ill-advised threat, after 250,000 Socialist workers 
had announced a 24-hour strike in southern coal mines 
and industrial plants. It is bad enough that the Liberals, 
who hold the balance of power in Parliament, should 
have changed the democratic rule of majority decision to 
suit themselves. But they at least made a show of abiding 
by a decision reached by political means. The Socialists, 
on the other hand, substituted a naked show of economic 
for political weapons. Political strikes are a form of 
trade-union tyranny unrelated to voting strength. A few 
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thousand transit workers in New York, for example, 
could dictate to the City Council by engaging in such 
tactics—as they have tried to do. What would the unions 
say if big corporations dictated political decisions in this 
way? Leopold will probably have to resign in the face 
of this dictatorial use of Socialist economic power. If 
such abuses continue, however, Belgian democracy will 
not have seen the last of its “crises.” Paul Henry Spaak, 
Socialist leader and ostensible “foe” of communism, has 
done the cause of democracy irreparable damage. 


Anti-“cosmopolitanism” means anti-Semitism 

At its Atlantic City convention last year the Jewish 
Labor Committee released a 61-page, country-by-country 
report of the systematic persecution of the two and a half 
million Jews surviving behind the Iron Curtain (Am. 
3/12/49; see also “Soviet Russia versus the Jews,” AM. 
10/1/49). Meeting this year at Asbury Park, N. J., the 
delegates to this year’s convention, representing a half- 
million Jewish workers, learned new and terrifying de- 
tails of that persecution in a supplementary report re- 
leased on March 12. “The national liquidation of the 
Jewish populations in Communist-dominated countries,” 
the report affirms, “is now proceeding with an iron hand.” 
The framers of this report are not beguiled by the Soviet 
claim that only “cosmopolitanism” is being attacked in 
Russia. The clamor of art critics against “cosmopolitan- 
ism,” says the report, served conveniently to cover the 
“mass deportations to Siberia of Jews from the Ukraine, 
Eastern Galicia, Bukovina, Bessarabia and the Baltic 
states.” Anti-Semitism, it asserts, is the motivation, and 
“spiritual annihilation” of the Jewish people the goal of 
the Communist campaign. “In Soviet Russia there is not 
a shred of Jewish cultural life remaining,” reported 
Jacob Pat, executive secretary of the Committee. 


... in the satellites, too 
Is the condition of the Jews in the satellite countries 
any easier? “They are rapidly dying behind the bars of 
the Iron Curtain.” The executive board of the Jewish 
Labor Committee resolved: 
This horror-ridden situation can no longer be toler- 
ated. The civilized world must be given the oppor- 
tunity to examine the plight of the Jews in the 
Soviet-dominated countries. 
The civilized world, including Jewish members of the 
American Communist Party and other American Jewish 
Soviet sympathizers would do well to remember that 
Jews, too, are persecuted by the Communists. Here again 
Soviet tyranny out-czars the Czars. 


British concessions in Seretse case 

A mounting tide of protests greeted the British Gov- 
ernment’s decision to withhold recognition from Seretse 
Khama, 28-year-old African chieftain whose marriage to 
a white London stenographer caused an uproar in the 
colonial wo.ld (AM. 3/25, p. 716). Nine Liberal Party 
members expressed concern in the House of Commons 
over the Government’s policy. Twenty-four of Seretse’s 
Bamangwato tribal chiefs refused to attend the British 
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Commission’s conference announcing the Government’s 
decision to exclude Seretse from entering his native re- 
serve. On March 6, however, the Government announced 
that Seretse would be allowed to return to the British 
protectorate (Bechuanaland) and, if necessary, to enter 
the tribal reserve. At the same time, the Reverend Thom- 
as L. Gill, a Catholic priest in South Africa, challenged 
by a test case the South African Government’s new mar- 
riage law forbidding interracial marriages. His action 
sharpened still more the issues of fundamental human 
rights which had been jeopardized in the case of Seretse 
Khama. 


African student survey 

African students coming to the United States will be 
considerably helped by the survey of these students re- 
cently released by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The survey was entirely private 
and unofficial, but was aided by the U. S. Department of 
State, the British Colonial Welfare Department and the 
British Directorate of Colonial Scholars. In the United 
Kingdom, it was found, opportunities for higher educa- 
tion for Africans have multiplied in the last few years. 
Of 4,000 colonial students studying in Great Britain, 
2,500 are Africans. In this country, the survey personally 
contacted nearly 450 students, including men and women 
from the independent African countries—Liberia and 
Ethiopia—as well as from the various European colonies, 
The survey is a first and basic step towards providing 
African students with better guidance and assistance than 
they have been able to get in this country up to now. 


Is TV making “dopes” of us? 

As of December 1, 1949, there were 3,497,000 TV sets 
in the country. The industry estimates that it will pro- 
duce 5,300,000 more sets in 1950. A survey in a Con- 
necticut high school showed that 79 per cent of the chil- 
dren spend more time looking at TV than in any other 
activity of their waking hours except attending classes. 
Even class hours barely won out, by twenty-seven hours 
and fifty minutes a week against twenty-seven hours of 
TV. Another high-school survey in New Jersey reveals 
that the scholastic grades of children who see TV regu- 
larly have dropped over fifteen per cent. To make matters 
worse, a high proportion of the children’s programs are 
in the afternoon. The youngsters are glued to their chairs 
in the dark instead of getting exercise and healthy recre- 
ation. The problem, to quote New York’s Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. William Jansen, is “serious.” How serious 
is further underlined by Wayne Coy of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, who charges that TV is lower- 
ing its standards of good taste. “Our files protesting 
crime programs,” he declared, “are bulging.” The Catho- 
lic World for March thinks the situation calls for the 
forgotten American father to reassert his authority in the 
home. Not a bad idea; but perhaps the burden falls 
more on the mother, who can control the afternoon pro- 
grams. But whether mother or father, someone has to 
take action, or our children will grow up to be a “chair- 
bound, myopic and speechless race.” 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











The Congress reached back over a hundred years when 
it restored the ancient practice of considering all, or 
nearly all, of its money appropriations in one single bill, 
instead of the eighteen separate measures it passed last 
year. It is an experiment, first suggested by Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, which even the members of Congress 
will watch with great interest. 

Today, of course, there are many differences from the 
1840’s, when the Federal expenditure was only a few 
millions. Next fiscal year, if the President has his way, 
these expenditures will go above $40 billion, at least; 
perhaps $2 billion above. Besides, this big omnibus bill 
will not contain money for the foreign-aid programs and 
other activities for which authorizing legislation has not 
yet been passed. Congress has to “authorize” appropria- 
tions before it can actually appropriate. 

There is much to be said for this new-old experiment. 
When the money bills came along in succession, each 
one tended to swell a little here and there, with the two- 
fold result that the total was always much greater than 
was intended and that Congress itself never knew how 
much it had appropriated. Last year, for instance, it was 
surprised to find that it had gone a billion or so over 
even what the President had asked. Now it will have near- 
ly the whole picture before it at once. 

The House, where by the Constitution all money bills 
must originate, will, of course, consider in turn each of 
the ten or twelve chapters of the bill which its Appropria- 
tions Committee has presented it. It will do this as a 
Committee of the Whole at first, but when it has done 
with arguing each chapter, and perhaps each item, it will 
then resolve itself back into regular session and cast its 
vote. This whole process will take about a month. The 
Senate should get the bill on May 1. 

What will the Senate do? Last year, under Senator 
Byrd’s urging, it passed a resolution for the omnibus bill. 
But the Senate is not noted for consistency. It might con- 
ceivably remand each chapter of the bill to the relevant 
committee, and the whole merry-go-round would begin 
again. Last year the Senate did not pass the last appropri- 
ation bill until three months after the fiscal year began, 
leaving chaos in Government payrolls. 

There is one difficulty in this one-package bill, as it 
has been called. I myself have heard from more than 
one legislator that even under the usual system, where 
each Department or agency was considered separately, 
they could not conscientiously say whether they came 
within a half-billion of granting what was proper or 
necessary, so complicated are these appropriation bills. 
Most Congressmen depend on their friends on the com- 
mittees to give them the “right steer” (moral or political) . 
They have no time to do otherwise. Won’t they be more 
confused when the whole “package” is thrown at their 
heads? WILFRID Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The Laetare Medal, awarded annually since 1883 by the 
University of Notre Dame to an outstanding Catholic 
layman, will be presented this year to General Joseph L. 
Collins, Chief of Staff of the United States Army. An- 
nouncing the award on March 19, Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, C.S.C., president of Notre Dame, said: “General 
Collins, throughout his lengthy service with the United 
States Government, has remained a shining example of 
the moral leadership which is one of the vital needs of 
the world.” 

P The February Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, discusses “Divorce 
and Size of Family.” Data collected by the Company in 
1948 from 19 States, and 16 counties in other States in the 
U. S., showed that divorces averaged 15.3 per 1,000 mar- 
ried couples where there were no children. Other 
averages were: one child, 11.6; two, 7.6; three, 6.5; four 
or more, 4.6. The Bulletin suggests that “in most cases 
both divorce and childlessness result from more funda- 
mental factors in the marital relationship.” 

> The Newman Clubs of the New York-New Jersey re- 
gion, along with the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, are sponsoring a First Annual Confer- 
ence and Forum on April 1. The theme will be “What of 
Christ—In Our Time—In Our Place.” Speakers will in- 
clude Dr. George Shuster, president of Hunter College; 
Rev. Jerome D’Souza, Jesuit priest and India delegate 
to the UN; Rev. James Keller, M.M., of the Christophers. 
The place: Hunter College auditorium, 69th St. and 
Lexington Ave., New York. The time: 1-6 P.M. and 8-11 
P.M. Admission, $1. 

> The First Saturday Club of Our Lady of Fatima was 
founded in Detroit, Mich., in October, 1947. Its mem- 
bership is composed of Catholic business and professional 
women actively employed. It meets once a month at a 
luncheon, at which a guest speaker discusses a topic of 
current Catholic interest. The original membership was 
thirty-three; it is now 700. Clubs have been founded in 
seven other U. S. and Canadian cities. 

P Speaking at a Vocation Week rally in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C., Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle stressed the mission of the Catholic Church to 
the Negroes of the United States. “This is our own job,” 
he said. In urging upon his hearers an “active spiritual 
charity for our Negro people,” he warned them against 
“tearing limb from limb the Body of Christ” by bringing 
racial divisions into the Church. 

> In a recent pastoral letter (reported by CIP Correspon- 
dence, March 18), Bishop Gregorio Mondrego Casaus of 
Barcelona, Spain, denounced the “triple evil” of in- 
adequate housing, undernourishment and unemployment. 
Many people, he said, live in miserable conditions, while 
others indulge in selfish luxury. This could readily pre- 
dispose the poor “to any kind of rebellion.” C.K. 
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If Russia wants peace 


During the recent election campaign in the USSR—won 
by the Communists with a super-Ivory-Soap percentage 
of 99.69—foreign correspondents were inspired to hint 
that a new round of talks on the ever-pleasant topic of 
peace would be nice to have. They reported that Stalin, 
though much older than Harry Truman, was willing to 
travel all the way to Europe, presumably “to put his feet 
under the table” with the President. Vice Premier Georgi 
Malenkov assured the world that the USSR was “ready 
to be an active participant in all honest plans, measures 
and activities to avert a new war.” Molotov, with un- 
characteristic mildness, reaffirmed the Soviet belief in 
“the Leninist-Stalinist principle of the peaceful co-exis- 
tence of two systems.” 

On March 16 Secretary of State Acheson replied to 
Soviet double-talk. Over the heads of 8,000 people 
gathered to hear him at the University of California, he 
told the Kremlin: if the rulers of Russia sincerely want 
world peace, here are seven ways in which they can 
prove it. 

1. “Define the terms of peace.” At the Teheran Con- 
ference the Russians, with the United States, pledged the 
peoples of the world “free lives, untouched by tyranny, 
and according to their varying desires and their own 
consciences.” Let the Soviet leaders prove their sincerity 
by ceasing to block the peace treaties with Austria and 
Japan. Let them allow the unification of Germany “under 
a government chosen in free elections under basic inter- 
national observation.” Let them give access to the UN 
Commission into North Korea. Let them repatriate the 
Japanese prisoners that are now being held in Siberian 
camps. In addition, 

They could refrain from subverting the efforts of 

the newly independent states of Asia and their native 

leaders to solve their problems in their own way. 

2. “Use of force.” The declarations at Yalta concern- 
ing liberated Europe might be put into practice, Mr. 
Acheson suggested. “The Soviet leaders could withdraw 
their military and police force and refrain from using 
the shadow of that force to keep in power persons or 
regimes which do not command the confidence of the 
respective peoples freely expressed.” 

3. “Obstruction in the United Nations.” The Soviet 
leaders should cease “their policy of walkout and boy- 
cott.” For, “a respect for the expressed will of the major- 
ity is as fundamental to international organization as it 
is to democracy.” 

4. “Effective control of atomic energy.” A genuine re- 
sponsibility to mankind demands the creation of a “real- 
istic and effective” international control, Mr. Acheson 
pointed out. 

5. “Attempts at undermining established governments.” 
“The Kremlin could refrain from using the Communist 
apparatus controlled by it” for subversive purposes with- 
in other countries. 

6. “Proper treatment of diplomatic representatives.” 
Our diplomats are now treated as “criminals” and at- 
tacked by “great official propaganda machines.” 
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EDITORIALS 











7. “Distortion of motives of others.” The United States 
is represented in Soviet propaganda as “craftily and sys- 
tematically plotting another war.” Why not allow “per. 
sons and ideas from other countries” to reach the Russian 
people, Mr. Acheson asked, to let them hear our side of 
this alleged capitalistic conspiracy? 

Mr. Acheson probably straightened his tie and coughed 
softly into his handkerchief before turning again to his 
listeners immediately before him. “I fear, however, that 
I must warn you not to raise your hopes,” he said in 
tones of a legal counsel to a client with an unpromising 
case. 

Mr. Acheson realizes, we are happy to see, that the 
principles and activities of international communism con- 
front the free societies with “a moral issue [which] can- 
not be evaded.” A Cabinet official, however, under attack 
for having only a negative policy of “allowing the dust 
to settle’—and worse, for being soft on Communists in 
his own Department—must offer a new and positive 
approach to the problem of national security. Besides, 
there is a passion for peace deep in the anxious heart of 
mankind. Lest the Soviets exploit that yearning in order 
to promote the aggrandizement of Russian imperialism, 
the American Government will present a program for 
peace, too. 

The struggle against “international communism is 
properly not the preoccupation of American foreign 
policy. Our purpose is positive.” In his Berkeley speech 
Mr. Acheson set forth our objective in the following 
terms: 

We must continue to press ahead with the building 

of a free world which is strong in its faith and in 

its material progress. 

That objective supposes an adequate defense establish- 
ment. It necessitates “Total Diplomacy” with all its im- 
plications, a weapon to be wielded by men of full in- 
formation, high intelligence and strong character. It also 
demands a resolute people, firm in the faith that freedom 
is from God and must therefore be fostered. That strength- 
ening element of the spiritual solidarity of free peoples is 
something no Secretary of State can manufacture. With- 
out the support of such faith and purpose on the part of 
the people, his policies are enfeebled. 

The imperturbable Mr. Acheson was not notably sur- 
prised at the Russian reaction. The opening barrage came 
on March 18 from the Literary Gazette, the unmuted 
organ of the Soviet Writers Union: “A ridiculously in- 
solent ultimatum” from a “Fascist-minded diplomat” who 
is at once a “truly incorrigible liar” and a “hired lackey 
of the warmongers.” The plea of the Secretary of State 
for soft words, at least, had failed. 
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Secretary Acheson’s 
San Francisco address 


The problem of dealing with the current crisis in Asia 
is coming to a head. On March 15 Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson addressed the Commonwealth Club of 
California in San Francisco on United States Asiatic 
policy. The general trend of his talk was that the United 
States is preparing to get “tough.” 

There is one discordant note in Mr. Acheson’s speech. 
The Secretary of State has developed the annoying habit 
of pointing the finger of accusation at China’s Nationalist 
Government every time he is called upon to discuss Far- 
Eastern policy in public: 

The Nationalist Government was overthrown not by 

force of arms . . . The Communists won by default 

. .- As a result of the blindness, ineptitude and in- 

effectiveness of the Nationalist Government and the 

cunning of the Communists, the Nationalist Govern- 

ment today exercises authority only on the islands 

of Formosa and Hainan. 
If Mr. Acheson intended to pad his otherwise very force- 
ful speech with a brief history of the fall of China, he 
could have mentioned with greater effect and more to 
the purpose of his address: 1) the long-drawn-out war 
with Japan which sapped the energies of the Chinese 
Government, 2) the Yalta Conference, which handed over 
the richest provinces of China for Russian exploitation, 
3) General Marshall’s attempted shotgun coalition be- 
tween Nationalists and Communists, and 4) the strength- 
ening by Russia of China’s once ragged band of dis- 
reputable Communist guerrillas. Putting all the blame 
on Chiang Kai-shek’s Government is an easy “out” for 
Mr. Acheson. It has just one weakness: it ignores ex- 
tremely important causes of the Red victory—causes in 
which our State Department had a hand. 

The Secretary of State, in fact, refutes himself in a 
subsequent paragraph of the very same address: 

As old friends we say to the Chinese people that we 

fully understand that their present unhappy status 

within the orbit of the Soviet Union is not the result 

of any choice on their own part but has been forced 

upon them (emphasis added). 
Having tossed logic to the winds, Mr. Acheson passes on 
to the complex problem of Southeast Asia. On January 
12 he had made a speech before the National Press Club 
in Washington, D. C., in which he had outlined our 
Asiatic policy. At that time he made a distinction between 
American responsibilities in the North and South Pacific: 

Our defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to 

Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus and the Philip- 

pine Islands. They are the essential parts of the de- 

fense perimeter of the Pacific and they must and will 

be held. 
In Southeast Asia as a whole, however, added Mr. Ache- 
son, the peoples would have to depend primarily on their 
own resistance. “The direct responsibility rests with the 
people concerned.” The task of aiding them fell on all 
the great Western Powers. By mid-March he seems to 
have concluded that this distinction between our inter- 





ests in the North and South Pacific had been over- 
stressed. 


On March 15, the Secretary of State therefore applied 
the Truman Doctrine to all of Southeast Asia. “It must 
be the policy of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minor- 
ities or by outside pressure.” He warned the Chinese 
Communists that any attempt at aggression beyond the 
borders of China—they are threatening Indo-China— 
would be hostile to the interests of the United States. Mr. 
Acheson did nothing less than draw a line across China’s 
southern border and dare Mao’s forces to cross it. 

The clear implication is that any aggression in South- 
east Asia, and in particular in Indo-China, could result 
in military resistance on the part of the United States. 
“The aid we extend must be of a kind appropriate to the 
particular situation. . . . In some instances it takes the 
form of military assistance.” Russia’s violent reaction to 
these words showed that their grave implication was 
grasped at once. 


Toward international 
cooperation in Asia 


In the wake of Mr. Acheson’s San Francisco address 
appeared reports that the United States was giving seri- 
ous consideration to joint international economic and 
political action in Asia. The full significance of Mr. 
Acheson’s speech, in this interpretation, was that he no 
longer stressed the limitations of the United States in the 
effort to secure peace and freedom in the world, but 
rather stressed American desire to give help wherever and 
however needed. 

In applauding a recent proposal made by Mr. Percy C. 
Spender, Australian Minister for External Affairs, Mr. 
Acheson showed that he was not averse to the idea of 
international cooperation in Asia. Speaking before the 
Australian House of Representatives, Mr. Spender had 
stated that the “real democracies of the world must give 
thought to the creation of more effective methods of co- 
operative action in those areas where their vital interests 
are affected.” To this Mr. Acheson turned a ready ear. 

While the Secretary of State avoided Mr. Spender’s 
proposal for an economic and military alliance between 
the Commonwealth countries and other interested Pacific 
nations, along the lines of the Atlantic Pact, the whole 
tone of his speech means that the United States is mov- 
ing toward a positive unity with non-Communist govern- 
ments against the common danger. The trend is encour- 
aging; but the pace is too slow, considering the urgency 
of the situation. 

What is the urgency of the situation? The Chinese 
Communists are having difficulties of the worst sort. 
The country is in the throes of the severest famine in 
72 years. The Communist Peiping radio admits that four 
million people are starving in Hopeh Province alone, and 
16 million in North China. The time is therefore ripe 
for the threatened Communist advance into Southeast 
Asia. Indo-China would solve the problem of feeding the 
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Chinese. The abundant resources of Southeast Asia in tin, 
rubber, drugs and oil are essential to the Soviet war 
economy. Political and military strategists are of the 
opinion that once Russia has all the oil she needs, World 
War III will not be far off. In any case the difficulties of 
containing Soviet Russia would be multiplied. Add to 
this the fact that the new nations of Southeast Asia are 
still finding great difficulties in their struggle to gain full 
self-reliance. All these circumstances conspire to create 
a dire need for immediate outside help. 

Viet Nam is in urgent need of help lest the Bao Dai 
Government fall to Communist Ho Chi-minh. Laos, the 
poorest of the three Indo-Chinese states, is finding its 
self-reliance within the French Union very expensive. 
Burma has already approached the United States for 
military and economic aid and wants “closer relations” 
with Britain and the United States. Secretary Acheson 
himself has asked and received of Congress another $100 
million in aid for Korea, stating that otherwise there was 
no hope of the country’s survival as a symbol of liberty. 

Make no mistake: Secretary Acheson attacks the prob- 
lem realistically. He has laid down certain conditions for 
the people of Asia, lessons learned from the collapse of 
Nationalist China: 1) they must realize that the Western 
Powers in offering to help do not seek to impose their 
wills on them; 2) whatever aid is given must be used for 
the benefit of the people; 3) the help must be given soon, 
so as to raise the standards of living and thus forestall 
political crisis and subsequent Communist domination. 

Totalitarian diplomacy is not in our line; but we can 
use programs of our own to build a world in which our 
own way of life can flourish (see AM. 2/4, p. 519-521, 
“Asia at the Boiling Point”). This is the purpose of the 
Truman Doctrine, the ERP, the North Atlantic and Rio 
Pacts and the Point IV Program. They are all directed 
at Soviet Russia, it is true. But we must decide now 
whether we are going to wait upon further Russian 
aggression to accelerate them or are going to cooperate 
with the as yet free nations of Asia while time remains 
to build an era of peace. 


Meaning of a mission to the 
Holy See 


Religious News Service for March 13 carried this very 
interesting and unusual item: 
New Yorx.—Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, has 
called upon Protestant ministers and laymen to in- 
form the State Department they are opposed to U.S. 
representation at the Vatican. 
In a telegram sent to 142 State and local church councils, 
Dr. Cavert said: 
PRESENT PRESSURES TO APPOINT A REGULAR AM- 
BASSADOR TO THE VATICAN REPORTED VERY HEAVY 
PROMPT EXPRESSIONS OF PROTESTANT CONVICTIONS 
TO SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON FROM 
MINISTERS AND LAYMEN URGENT. 
As Mr. Acheson in mid-March hied himself to the Golden 
Gate to deliver his March 15 and 16 foreign-policy ad- 
dresses, he missed the heaviest part of the Protestant- 
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produced paper-pressure against his recently announced 


policy of “Total Diplomacy.” 
Precisely why is the Federal Council so aggressive in 


its attack on U. S. representation to the Holy See? The 


chief reason, as set forth in the issue of its Bulletin pub- 

lished March 8, is this: 
The maintenance of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican . . . confers on one church a special status, 
not held by other churches, in relation to govern- 
ment. It is thus directly contrary to our historic 
principle that all churches should have the same 
status in the eyes of the state. 

This statement is especially interesting, we may note, in 


that it revises the old “separation of Church and State” 
objection. If there were any place to send a U. S. repre- 
sentative to international Protestantism, and we sent one, 
apparently the Council would not object. 

The word “confers” in this passage warrants analysis. 
The President of the United Sattes, by sending a repre- 
sentative to the Holy See, might be said to recognize 
the special “status” of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
even this statement would be misleading. The President 
would not thereby recognize the theological claims of 
the Catholic Church. He could be said to be recognizing 
the special diplomatic “status” of the Holy See. The Holy 
See’s special diplomatic “status” is beyond question. It 
in nowise depends on whether we maintain a representa- 
tive there. It is simply a fact. To the Federal Council it 
is a very distasteful fact. The Catholic Church is, in the 
first place, truly international. Moreover, it has a center 
to which thirty-four nations already send diplomatic 
representatives. In the Vatican State, the Holy See can 
carry on international diplomatic relations unhampered 
by subjection to any temporal sovereignty. No other in- 
ternational organization on earth, religious or nonre- 
ligious, enjoys a similar “status.” The Federal Council 
cannot change this situation. 

We cannot see why the Council should ask President 
Truman to ignore the special diplomatic “status” of the 
Holy See, if the President considers that he can forward 
the cause of peace by maintaining diplomatic representa- 
tion there. The mere fact that by doing so our Govern- 
ment might shed a bit of reflected “prestige” on the 
Catholic Church in America seems a nugatory reason for 
depriving the President of the freedom to avail himself 
of any sources of information he feels he needs. Such 
“prestige” exists mostly in the imaginations of Protestant 
ministers, anyway. 

The same can be said of the “needless tension” among 
religionists which the Council says Mr. Taylor’s mission 
“created.” Everyone knows that organized Protestantism 
in this country has “created” such tension. We know 
of no organized effort on the part of Catholics to 
exert pressure on our Government to send a representa- 
tive to the Holy See. If any such effort were made, it 
would simply be out of order. 

The President should therefore ignore all purely re- 
ligious pressures in deciding where he needs diplomatic 
contacts, and of what grade they should be. It seems pre- 
sumptuous in the extreme to dictate to him in an area 
where his responsibility is so personal. 
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Let’s harness the sun 





John L. Kent 





Win YOU LIVE BETTER ten years from now? 
Will you have a better house, a better car and more 
of the good things of life—the luxuries we are beginning 
to consider as necessities? 

It’s good to be optimistic about our future, but our 
individual future is tied rather closely to our national 
future. Therefore, let’s face a few sober facts. 

Economists and scientists warn that a continued rise 
in our standard of living and the prevention of a slump 
to 1930 levels, will depend upon finding new sources of 
energy. 

A halt in the rise of our standard of living will be 
unprecedented for us as we have always taken it for 
granted that as time went on our living conditions would 
continue to get better. Only during the past few years 
have we become aware of the fact that our high standard 
of living is due chiefly to the consumption of non-re- 
placeable resources which furnish us with usable energy. 
We consume tremendous quantities of energy in the form 
of petroleum, gas, coal and timber. Every forecast indi- 
cates that the demand will continue to climb for many 
years. The Department of the Interior reports that by 
1965 our total energy needs will be about 30 per cent 
higher than they are today. 

Recent reports of Russian studies of solar energy for 
industrial use and the awareness of our fast-diminishing 
coal and petroleum resources have revived interest in 
obtaining, in some way, energy from the sun. The sun 
remains the greatest untapped energy resource of the 
world. 

Today a half-dozen private organizations in the United 
States are already working in the field of solar-energy 
utilization: The Federal Government’s efforts thus far 
have been limited to issuing warnings. 

“From a resource standpoint,” said Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman recently, “it is important 
that we recognize two elements in our energy situation. 
One is the change in the energy-use pattern over the last 
fifty years, and the other is the effect of that change on 
our present and future use of our energy resources.” 
Mr. Chapman adds: 

Some fifty years ago, coal furnished almost all of 

our energy, but today the percentage of our total 

energy that is derived from coal is decreasing. Now 
almost half of our energy comes from our most 
exhaustible energy source—oil and gas. In spite of 
our efforts of the last few years to develop our 
inexhaustible water resources for the production of 
power, water power only provides four per cent of 
our energy requirements. 

The problem we face now is to meet the increasing 

demands for energy and at the same time decrease the 

pressure on our exhaustible energy resources. 


American resources, we like to think, are inexhaustible. 
They are not. Some of our minerals are becoming 
scarce. And the usual sources of power are running 
low, warns John L. Kent of Silver Spring, Md., free- 
lance science writer, in an article dealing with recent 
experiments to tap @ great new source. 


To solve that problem, American scientists are work- 
ing on many possibilities. We are exploring better use 
of water power and coal and oil reserves. We are work- 
ing on development of synthetic liquid fuels from in- 
ferior grades of coal, and pushing ahead with atomic 
energy. Atomic energy, together with the wind, the tides, 
falling water and the sun, may be called “inexhaustible” 
sources of energy. 

To harness these sources is our problem. We are doing 
all right with water power, although dams are costly. A 
number of private hydroelectric projects are under way 
throughout the country. In the Western States, the Bureau 
of Reclamation has 23 dams and 10 power plants under 
construction. 

With our present limited knowledge of wind currents, 
however, the use of the wind is too unpredictable for 
large-scale power generation. Experimental work by pri- 
vate engineers and technical studies by the Federal Power 
Commission have established the feasibility of wind- 
driven electric generators in particular areas. On the 
other hand, efforts to harness ocean tides have not 
worked out. 

Atomic energy holds great promise, but commercial 
atomic-power plants are not “just around the corner.” 
The Atomic Energy Commission has under construction 
two nuclear reactors for producing power, which may 
be in operation in late 1950. They will not be commer- 
cial plants. The Commission predicts that experimental 
commercial plants will probably be in operation in about 
ten years. It may be another ten years before the “bugs” 
are ironed out and power produced for sale commercially. 

Then there is the sun. The sun pours out an incredibly 
large amount of energy. How much? 

Dr. Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin, Phillips Astronomer at 
the Harvard College Observatory, reports that every sec- 
ond the sun loses five million tons of energy in the form 
of heat and light. Spread over the world, this amounts 
to two horsepower of energy for almost every square 
yard of the earth’s surface. 

Dr. Maria Telkes, one of the country’s few “sun scien: 
tists,” figured out that the solar energy received on one 
square yard of the earth’s surface in the temperate zone 
(United States) is equal to about a pound of coal a day 
in the winter, and a pound and a half in the summer. 

Of all the energy sources, that of the sun seems to 
appeal most strongly to engineers. They foresee economic 
uses on a vast scale, once a practical method of tapping 
sun-energy is found. Many attempts have been made to 
harness the power in sunshine, but none has been entirely 
successful on a practical scale. Te date our efforts have 
not been more intensive because other and cheaper 
sources of energy have been available. 
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At present no United States Government agency is 
studying solar utilization. There have been studies of 
sun energy by Government scientific institutions, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Standards and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, but not in the quest of a new source of power. 

Unfortunately, research on solar-energy utilization in 
the United States has lagged behind foreign experiments. 
French, German and Swiss engineers have been develop- 
ing “sun collectors” since World War I. Recently the 
Soviets have organized a heliotechnical laboratory in the 
Power Institute of the Academy of Sciences. According 
to reports in Russian technical journals, they have also 
set up a commission of scientists and government officials 
whose job it is to stimulate work in this field. 

Here in the United States, the Smithsonian Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory has measured the quality, quantity and 
the variation of the supply of solar rays for several 
decades. Solar observation posts have been maintained 
by Smithsonian at many points around the world. Much 
of the work, and certainly most of the inspiration for 
these sun studies, came as the result of the influence of 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from 1928 to 1944. Through a lifetime of study, 
record-keeping and observation, Dr. Abbot knows more 
about the behavior of the sun than anyone else in the 
entire world. 

So far, our major efforts toward using the sun’s ener- 
gy have been devoted to the problem of obtaining heat 
for heating small homes. In addition, experiments with 
solar water-heaters have resulted in units which are be- 
ing used in California and Florida for heating water for 
home use. 

Experiments with water-heaters have been conducted 
since 1940 by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on the roof of a test building erected at Cambridge. 

At the University of Colorado, Dr. George O. G. Loff 
and his associates built a small home designed to collect 
and use the sun’s rays for heating. An experimental roof- 
heating unit was constructed, made of several layers of 
black-painted glass. Through pipes the heat collected is 
connected to the regular hot-air heating system in the 
house. The Colorado researchers feel that the system de- 
veloped would be useful chiefly in the South. Locations 
north of the 40th parallel (north of Denver, Indianapolis 
and Washington) are generally unfavorable for economi- 
cal use of solar heating, they report. 

The critical problem our researchers have faced in the 
matter of solar heating is the inability to hold the heat 
for extended periods and especially over a day or two 
when it may be cloudy. Partial solutions have, however, 
been devised. Swiss engineers have developed a method 
of storing the heat for several days in a water-storage 
system. The Colorado house uses crushed rocks as the 
heat-storage medium. Solar heat is collected on the roof, 
behind air-spaced glass panes, and the warm air circu- 
lated through the house or through an insulated com- 
partment filled with broken stone. This is merely a scien- 
tific adaptation of the “hot brick in bed.” The hot rocks 
accumulate heat during the day and give it up slowly at 
night. 
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A recent improvement in heat-storage is claimed for 
another solar-heat house erected two years ago at Dover, 
Massachusetts. This one is designed according to the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Maria Telkes, who has been interested in 
using the energy of the sun for many years. Dr. Telkes 
was with the Solar Energy Conversion Project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1939, and dur- 
ing the last war developed solar distillers for life rafts, 
which produced fresh drinking water from sea water. 

The Dover house mentioned above uses the “heat-of- 
fusion” principle. Certain chemicals melt when heated 
and give up heat as they cool and change liquids to solids 
again. One of these materials, sodium sulphate deca- 
hydrate (Na,SO,. 1OH.O), melts at about 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The amount of heat required to melt this 
compound is stored within itself. As the material re- 
crystallizes, heat is given off. This process of fusion 
and resolidification can be repeated continuously. The 
chemical compound is placed in closed containers, and 
it never needs to be renewed. 

“Some of these materials,” says Dr. Telkes, “are capa- 
ble of storing eight to ten times more heat than is possible 
with water when equal volumes are compared.” 

The Dover house has a ver- 
tical sun-ray collector of 
720-square-foot area located 
in the attic of the house. Air 
warmed by the sun is circu- 
lated by fans to the heat- 
storage units or “heat bins” 
located between the rooms. 
These heat bins can hold 
enough “canned heat” to 
warm the house for ten con- 
secutive sunless winter days. 
The heat is transferred from 
the storage units into the 

rooms partly by radiation 
through the walls of the bins and partly by circulating 
the air of the rooms through the bins. 

Solar heating offers numerous advantages over present 
conventional systems: 1) the heating is done at relatively 
low temperatures, minimizing any fire hazard; 2) there 
is no problem of smoke, ashes or upkeep. If the system 
proves practical it may aid in the solution of the nation’s 
need of millions of low-cost houses. 

Further, space-heating of homes is not the only use to 
which solar energy can be adapted. It can be useful in 
greenhouse heating, industrial drying, and in water dis- 
tillation. Right now, plans are being made to use the sun’s 
rays to distill ocean water on the Island of St. John, one 
of the Virgin Islands, which is short of fresh water. 
Special research on this project has been done by Dr. 
Telkes and engineers at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Equipment proposed for this water-freshening process 
includes a series of 125 evaporators—four-foot-by-eight- 
foot shallow concrete tubs with black-painted bottoms. 
The tubs will be covered with transparent plastic “glass” 
set at an angle, and the specially fabricated glass will 
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cause sea water to condense on the under side of the 
plastic cover in a solid film rather than in drops. Sea 
water will be run into the tubs at intervals, and the 
condensed fresh water collected and channeled into stor- 
age tanks. Each tub is expected to produce eight gallons 
of fresh water per day. 

The smaller-scale, practical uses of solar energy men- 
tioned above are not, however, the ultimate goal of our 
research. While the house-heating and distillation units 
may prove practical, the ultimate aim is the conversion 
of solar energy into electricity. At a recent conference of 
Soviet scientists working on heliotechnical problems, they, 
too, placed emphasis upon the necessity of finding some 
way of directly converting solar energy into electrical 
power or chemical energy. Thus far, both American and 
foreign engineers are first converting the sun’s rays into 
heat energy through various “collectors.” Included among 
the collectors are devices with mirrors arranged at angles 
to focus and concentrate sun rays on one spot. The high 
temperature is used to heat water, producing steam to 
drive engines or electric generators. 

Since the Russians are apparently not putting all their 
hope in the practical utilization of atomic energy, and 


Trade unions 
and civil liberties 





Benjamin L. Masse 





On FEBRUARY 22 — Washington’s Birthday — the 
American Civil Liberties Union celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary. As becomes an organization busy about 
many things, the event was treated more as an opportu- 
nity for work than an excuse for feasting and high jinks. 
Except for a dinner in the evening—honoring Roger N. 
Baldwin, retiring director of ACLU—the celebrants spent 
their time discussing such weighty questions as “What 
Can We Expect from the New Supreme Court?”, “Does 
Expulsion of Communists from Unions Violate Civil 
Liberties?” and “Is Wiretapping Ever Justified?” All 
this despite the plush environment of Manhattan’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

Of special interest to the writer, who attended the affair 
as a reporter, was a section meeting on “Civil Rights in 
Trade Unions.” With Dr. Herbert Northrup of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board as chairman, a com- 
petent panel had been assembled. There were the well- 
known labor writers Victor ‘Riesel of the New York 
Mirror and Merlyn Pitzele of Business Week. The legal 
profession was represented by Carl Rachlin of the Work- 
ers Defense League and Walter Gordon Merritt, manage- 
ment spokesman of Danbury Hatters’ fame. Labor sent 
a four-man delegation: Will Herberg of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers; Marx Lewis of the Hatters; 
Irving Abramson, international representative of the 


do not intend to depend solely upon costly hydroelectric 
plants, it may be well for us to accelerate our investiga- 
tion of solar energy. Here are some factors to consider. 

Transmission of electric power is “ot feasible over long 
distances, and sunpower should therefore be of great 
value in areas which are far removed from electric-gen- 
rating sources. 

Because solar-energy generators would not be depend- 
ent upon dams or centrally located coal-and-steam-driven 
electric works, they should be of important strategic value 
in decentralizing industry and the population for de- 
fense purposes. A solar generator, for example, would 
not need a railroad (which could be disrupted by bomb- 
ing) to bring it coal. 

If some conversion system is designed which could 
produce electricity without the intermediate steam-gen- 
erating step, a plant could be set up independent of large 
water supplies. 

Last, but certainly not the least of the arguments in 
favor of solar-generating plants is the conservation of 
our coal, oil and gas reserves. At the rate at which these 
resources are being depleted, it may not be too early to 
start thinking seriously of harnessing the sun. 


Labor unions, it is charged, in their grim struggle to 
win economic rights and security for the workers, 
have at times infringed on the political rights of their 
officers and members. Should legislation be enacted 
to prevent future action of this kind, as the American 
Civil Liberties Union urges, or should reform be left 
to the unions themselves? 


CIO; and Steward Meachem of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. The noted labor historian, Philip Taft of 
Brown University, spoke for the academic world. 

The panel dealt with two questions, one of which— 
“What Rights for Unpopular Minorities in Unions?”— 
could scarcely have been more topical. Only a few days 
before the meeting, the CIO had expelled four affiliates 
for following the Communist Party line. The other topic 
—Can Legislation Assure Trade Union Democracy ?”— 
reflected an old, familiar ACLU preoccupation. 

Without implying any invidious comparisons, I was 
very favorably impressed by Will Herberg’s paper. Be- 
fore coming to grips with the problem of union minori- 
ties, Mr. Herberg restated certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of union democracy which cannot be repeated too 
often. With all the members of the panel in obvious 
agreement, he declared: 

It seems to me quite fundamental that every union 
member is entitled to the same democratic rights 
and privileges in his union as he enjoys under the 
Federal and State constitutions—and these include 
freedom of speech and press, freedom of assembly 
and “party” formation, freedom to criticize and 
oppose those in authority. The only restriction on 
these freedoms should be the restriction that is oper- 
ative in our democratic tradition and is known as 
the doctrine of “clear and present danger.” 
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Although it was Mr. Herberg’s job to discuss union 
minorities, he clearly intimated his support of legislation 
to protect these fundamental individual rights. Coming 
from a veteran union official, the following words were 
courageous as well as true: 
Unions are no longer private, voluntary organiza- 
tions that may establish their own rules without any 
concern of the public at large. Labor unions are 
today, and almost certainly will continue to be, 
quasi-public institutions, exercising great power over 
the lives and livelihood of millions of Americans. 
It seems to me essential that the basic democratic 
rights of these millions of Americans be protected 
in their union as well as in State and nation. 


On this issue a battle was joined. The ACLU people all 
favored legislation to protect the civic rights of the rank 
and file. Some of the labor men on the panel did not. 
It was evident that the speakers could not agree either 
on the extent of undemocratic practices in unions, on 
the emphasis that ought to be placed on them, or on the 
means of rooting them out. 

Mr. Meachem, who stoutly defended the official trade- 
union position on this issue, offered two arguments 
against the legislative approach. He maintained that gov- 
ernment intervention to deal with union abuses was 
neither necessary nor equitable. It was not necessary 
because such abuses were rare and exceptional and the 
unions could clean house themselves. It was inequitable 
because no one advocated government intervention in 
other groups, even though abuses were as prevalent in 
them as in trade unions. The inequity was compounded, 
he argued, because other groups could not match labor’s 
splendid record in supporting civil-rights legislation and 
in working against racial discrimination and other forms 
of injustice. 

These arguments did not impress the hard-bitten mem- 
bers of ACLU. As far back as 1943, ACLU had recom- 
mended legislation to deal with discrimination in the 
admission policies of unions and with violations of the 
democratic rights of the membership. Nothing had hap- 
pened in the interval to make the organization change 
its mind. (It is worthwhile to recall that among the 
signers of that 1943 report was the late Monsignor John 
A. Ryan, as loyal a friend of the trade unions of the 
United States as they have ever had.) 

Victor Riesel, reflecting the ACLU viewpoint, con- 
ceded that only a minority of unions could be rightly 
charged with undemocratic practices. But he denied that 
abuses were rare, except in a relative sense. Certainly, 
he insisted, they were nothing to be complacent about. 
He reeled off several cases, with which many in the audi- 
ence must have been familiar, in which democratic rights 
are today being flagrantly violated and petty Hitlers are 
terrorizing hundreds and even thousands of union work- 
ers. He was unwilling to wait until the unions got around 
to cleaning up the mess themselves. Anything short of 
government intervention, he told the audience, was im- 
practical. 

Other speakers pointed out that a number of AFL 
unions and some of the railroad brotherhoods continue 
to discriminate against Negroes, and that they have 
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abandoned this unholy practice only where compelled to 
do so by State laws. 

From my place in the audience, I thought the ACLU 
spokesmen won the argument hands down. 

With regard to the rights of minorities in unions, 
there seemed to be substantial agreement. In their dis- 
cussion the panel members were all conscious, of course, 
of the parallel being drawn between the expulsion of the 
Communist unions from the CIO and the action of the 
New York City AFL in ousting a vice-president because 
his union broke with AFL political policy. In both cases, 
the Communists charge, affiliated unions are being un- 
democratically punished by the majority for their unpop- 
ular political beliefs. 

These are the facts in the AFL case, which will very 
likely go down in the history books as a cause célébre. 

In the New York mayoralty campaign last fall, the 
AFL’s Central Trades and Labor Council joined the CIO 
in a united front for Mayor O’Dwyer. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, which is the chief power be- 
hind the Liberal Party, refused to join the united labor 
front and supported the Lib- 
eral candidate, Newbold 
Morris. For this show of in- 
dependence, its representa- 
tive on the executive board 
of the Central Trades, Joseph 
Tuvim, was forced to resign. 
The undemocratic nature of 
this action was in sharp con- 
trast with the ILGWU’s own 
course of conduct. Though 
its largest local rebelled 
against the decision to support Morris and instead went 
down the line for O'Dwyer, the International took no 
steps to discipline it. At the February meeting of the 
AFL executive council in Miami, David Dubinsky, 
ILGWU president, demanded that the action be reversed. 
The AFL responded by appointing a committee to in- 
vestigate the charges. Commented the New York Times 
on February 10: 

The problem raised by Mr. Dubinsky to the topmost 

Federation level is this: Should a labor organization 

following one political line require its officials—or, 

for that matter, its members—to conform to that line 
under pain of expulsion? This question becomes of 
increasing importance as labor unions as such tend 
more and more to take political positions. 
It is easy to see how this AFL squabble played into the 
hands of the CIO’s ousted Communists. To the average 
worker, who hasn’t been trained to make subtle distinc- 
tions, the Daily Worker’s argument, that those who 
oppose the New York AFL action ought logically to 
oppose the expulsion of the CIO party-line unions, car- 
ries a good deal of persuasion. Superficially, it does 
appear that in both cases unions are being punished for 
unpopular political beliefs and practices. 

The ACLU panel, to the extreme discomfiture of Daily 
Worker columnist George Morris, who endured the pro- 
ceedings in silence, dissolved the fog which Commie 
doubletalk had generated. Vindicating the rights of un- 
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popular minorities, Mr. Herberg cut cleanly through to 
the heart of the issue: 

All this, however, has no relation to Communists. 

Communists do not constitute a union minority in 

the ordinary sense. Communists constitute an anti- 

union force in the service of a foreign dictatorship 
whose purpose it is to destroy all labor organiza- 
tion and to subject mankind to ruthless totalitarian 
slavery. Communists are enemies of the labor move- 
ment in the same sense as people serving as under- 
cover agents of open-shop employers; indeed, they 
are far more pernicious than the latter could ever be. 
Though Communists, “as human beings, are entitled to 
certain basic democratic rights,’ Mr. Herberg did not 
believe that a union violated democratic principles if it 
barred them from office. “Allegiance to the Communist 
Party,” he explained, “seems to me to be an obvious 
disqualification for any position of power, trust or in- 
fluence, whether it be in the Government, in the educa- 
tional system or in trade unions.” 

Mr. Herberg was nevertheless disturbed by the expul- 
sion of the Communist-controlled unions from the CIO. 
He had no doubt that the CIO was “thoroughly justified 
in ridding itself of its Communist-led affiliates, so as to 
be able to organize workers into bona fide unions.” What 
troubled him were the grounds on which he presumed the 
CIO executive board had taken action. He told the audi- 
ence: 

I think the CIO is wrong in making it one of the 

charges in the indictment against the Communist 

unions that they did not follow the CIO national 
leadership in supporting President Truman in the 

1948 elections. Whatever one may think about the 

limits of union political action, it seems to me clear 

that no union can demand political conformity of 

its members or affiliates. 
Irving Abramson, who has been in the thick of the Com- 
munist controversy, quickly dissipated Mr. Herberg’s dif- 
ficulty. He assured his colleague that the CIO executive 
board had not expelled the Communist unions because 
they supported Henry Wallace. It booted them out be- 
cause a number of actions, one of which was support of 
the Progressive Party, converged to prove that their pol- 
icies were subordinated to the Communist Party line. 
That is the only ground, Mr. Abramson noted, on which 
the CIO executive board can constitutionally expel an 
affiliate. To oust a union on other grounds requires a 
two-thirds vote at a national convention. In other words, 
the Communist unions were expelled solely because they 
were Communist. 

That explanation appeared to satisfy Mr. Herberg. 
My impression was that it reassured most of the audience, 
too. 

Since this writer has not always seen eye to eye with 
the ACLU, it is a pleasure to express his wholehearted 
agreement with its stand on the need of legislation to pro- 
tect civic rights within unions. More than six years ago 
I wrote in America: “In labor’s fight against reactionary 
forces, it needs public support. A proposal [for a law] 
aimed at protecting the rights of the rank and file, coming 
from labor itself, would go a long way toward gaining 
that support” (Am. 11/20/43, pp. 173-74). 


Not the least interested then, organized labor is.only 
slightly more interested now. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
taught labor leaders something, but apparently not 
enough. On the Communist issue, however, the CIO. has 
indeed caught up with the times. In fact, it is ahead of a 
good many people in other groups in the country, in- 
cluding a sizable minority of educators and some pretty 
important businessmen. The ACLU panel was right, on 
high libertarian grounds, in approving the surgery the 
CIO has recently performed. 


Principal shrines 
of France 





Paul Doncoeur 





To THE HOLY YEAR PILGRIM, France, the “eldest 
daughter of the Church,” offers innumerable spots of 
Catholic interest where one may stop for spiritual re- 
freshment and prayer. Although the sites of Christian 
shrines today, many of the places to be visited are of 
antiquarian interest as well, bearing traces of the days 
of the pagan Celts, the Gauls, the Romans and the Phoe- 
nicians. Others were developed and flourished during the 
Middle Ages. Some, noted for recent miracles and the 
newer saints, still bear fresh traces of the presence of 
God, illuminating the world with their grace and light. 

To the end that they may include the greatest possible 
number of these shrines in their trips, I should like to 
propose to my American brothers an itinerary. 

If you debark by way of Cherbourg and travel by 
motor—a good mode of locomotion if you want to take 
in the maximum of the surrounding country—it would 
be well to start with the environs of Normandy and 
Brittany. Nearby, in the midst of the sea, you will find 
Mont St. Michel, one of the architectural marvels of the 
world, on its mountain of granite. Originally the famous 
abbey founded by Saint Aubert in 709, the place became 
a shrine of pilgrimage to Saint Michael, to which came 
pilgrims from all over Europe, on foot, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. And here, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, came thousands of children to pray for the end of 
the wars. 

In Normandy, too, where the heroes of 1944 landed 
and fought and gave their lives, one finds the noted 
abbeys of Jumiéges, Saint Wandrille, du Bec, famous 
for the great Benedictine monks, among whom Saint 
Anselm of Canterbury is numbered. Along the road is 
Caen, the martyred city, which preserves among its ruins 
the famous abbeys of Saint-Etienne and of the Trinity, 
masterpieces of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Not 
far away is Lisieux, which, although almost completely 
destroyed, has happily preserved the mementoes of Saint 
Thérése of the Child Jesus. It would be gratuitous to 
tell you what a channel of grace is Carmel, which con- 
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tains the reliquary where the little saint sleeps. This 
ancient Norman city contains also the fine Cathedral of 
Saint-Pierre, which dates from the twelfth century. 

A few miles to the northeast stands the capital of 
Normandy, Rouen—unfortunately badly burned during 
the war—among whose ruins rises the mutilated but 
magnificent Cathedral of Rouen. Here also are the fine 
churches of Saint Ouen and Saint Maclou; but in Rouen 
one pauses especially to venerate the stirring memory of 
Saint Joan of Arc, burned at the stake on May 30, 1431, 
and proclaimed a saint by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 

Before going on to Paris, it would be well to continue 
a little south on the road and stop first at Chartres to 
pray at the most ancient sanctuary of the Virgin in 
France. A very ancient place of worship it truly is, for 
here the Druid Gauls held their meetings. Chartres to- 
day offers the visitor a view of the purest masterpiece 
of medieval architecture. 
Following several occasions 
of damage by fire, the people 
of Beauce reconstructed, in 
a burst of admirable fervor, 
this artistic marvel in the 
place where the cult of de- 
votion to Our Lady has 
flourished for nearly two 
thousand years. In the crypt 
the Virgin of the Under- 
ground, and in the main 
body of the church the 
Virgin of the Pillar, see con- 
tinuous streams of thousands 
of pilgrims, of whom Charles 
Péguy, the poet come home 
to the faith, has sung the 
praise. The fine windows, 
placed in safe-keeping dur- 
ing the war, are being reset, 
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Paris rises up before one, from the centuries of the old 
Roman Lutetia and the Gauls to today’s Holy Year. In 
the Ile de la Cité once stood the ancient pagan temple of 
Jupiter, replaced, in the fourth century, by the first 
Christian basilica. On the still surviving ruins of the 
palace of the Emperor Julian, of arenas, theatres and 
baths, will rise the basilica of Saints Peter and Paul, in 
which will be placed the remains of the patron saint of 
Paris, Saint Genevieve, who in the fifth century defended 
the city against the invasion of the Huns. Her tomb is 
still venerated in the beautiful neighboring Church of 
Saint Etienne du Mont, where people of Paris rush to 
pray for help in times of danger, epidemic, famine and 
invasion. 

Notre Dame dwells in a place of great solemnities 
observed since the years in the twelfth century when 
Paris constructed the magnificent basilica with its five 
naves. Here, every year since 
Lacordaire’s day, come 
throngs to hear the voices of 
great sacred orators. Here 
remains alive the memory of 
Saint Louis, King of France, 
who made of the Sainte- 
Chapelle in 1248 a remark- 
able reliquary for Christ’s 
Crown of Thorns and for the 
true Cross. The sparkling 
windows are the most per- 
fect group in the world. And 
one must not forget the tomb 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
the apostle of charity (1581- 
1660), whose admirable 
works the entire world re- 
calls. 

When the pilgrim drives 
out from Paris he will pass 

















dazzling as precious stones, 
evoking the mysteries of Our Lady and her Son. 


On To Paris 


Then there will be Paris, which Péguy has called the 
“Capital of Prayer” because of its wealth of shrines. 
Dominating the city are the domes of Sacré Coeur, whose 
construction was initiated by national votive offerings in 
1873 and finished in 1910, where day and night adoration 
mounts to the sky in the name of France. Nearby, the 
memory of Saint Bernard attaches to the old church of 
Saint-Pierre. Here, too, one is reminded of Saint Ignatius, 
who with Saint Francis Xavier and his early companions 
made a vow on that hill, on the Feast of the Assumption 
in 1534, to go to Rome and offer themselves to the Pope 
for the service of the Church. 

When from this elevation the eye surveys the immense 
panorama which stretches before it, one’s gaze wanders 
over the numerous towers and steeples, among which it 
discerns, on the bank of the Seine, the towers of Notre 
Dame and, on the hill of Saint Genevieve, the dome of 
the Pantheon. In an instant the whole spirtual history of 
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through Saint-Denis, which 
in its famous abbey-church treasures the tombs of the 
Kings of France. Taking the road to the east, he will come 
upon the heroic remembrances of the wars in which so 
many of America’s sons have fallen for liberty and for 
honor. Here is Meaux, whose beautiful cathedral brings 
to mind the great Bossuet, the eloquent preacher of the 
seventeenth century. 

At Dormans the Commemorative Monument dominates 
the Marne and honors the famous resistance of France’s 
heroes. After Dormans is Chateau-Thierry, scene of great 
American battles in 1918 and 1944. Finally there is 
Rheims, with its Cathedral, where the Kings of France 
were consecrated and where Clovis, first Catholic King 
of the Franks, was baptized. The statues of its portals, 
its stained-glass windows, its vast nave vie with the 
basilica of Saint-Remy, where is preserved the tomb of 
this man, who with Saint Clotilde, made of France a 
Christian nation. 

One must take with him to the innumerable graves of 
Montfaucon, near Verdun, the prayers of the families of 
those American soldiers who sleep in the immense cem- 
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etery that brings to mind the battles of the Argonne of 
1919 and 1944. France treasures their memory with 
grateful fidelity. 

Out of Verdun, the by-way to Strasbourg will permit 
the pilgrim to come and pray in the tragic cathedral 
where the heart of Catholic Alsace has pleased to Our 
Lady through the centuries to guard for this region the 
liberty and faith which are so dear to it. Then he will 
ascend to the sanctuary of Sainte-Odile, guardian-patron 
of this people whom a difficult lot places on the cross- 
roads of nations. Her tomb stamps on the Mur Payen 
(Pagan Wall) the triumph of the Cross. 

Crossing anew the Vosges, the pilgrim will reach the 
gentle valley of the Meuse, where the little village of 
Domremy saw the birth and growing years of Joan the 
Maid, whom Saint Michael raised up on the part of God 
to put an end to the fearful Hundred Years War. One 
can see here still the church where Joan was baptized, 
the woods and meadows where she went with her com- 
panions to watch the flocks of the village. There is per- 
haps no pilgrimage that is dearer to the French heart. 


EASTWARD AND SOUTH 


And now the traveler will turn towards Lyon, the an- 
cient Gallic and Roman town, where he will find the most 
venerable remembrances of French Christianity. Chief 
city of Gaul, Lyon preserves along with its ancient liturgy 
the memory of its first martyrs, whose sufferings and 
strife are traced out in a text sacred to our people. The 
old bishop, Saint Pothin, the little slave-girl, Saint Blan- 
dine, consecrated with their blood the hill of Fourviére, 
the Forum Vetus of Trajan (177 A.D.). The great Saint 
Irenaeus (about 125-200), also a bishop and a martyr, 
made the See of Lyon glorious through his writings 
and apostolic works. Later on, a chapel was raised up 
in honor of the Virgin, then a basilica, both of which 
have made the name Fourviére famous and a notable 
shrine for the Lyonnais. 

Some distance from Lyon the little village of Ars trea- 
sures the body of him whom the Pope has proclaimed 
patron of all the world’s parish priests, the humble Saint 
Jean Marie Vianney who drew sinners to his lowly church 
by the hundreds of thousands. And, still in this region, 
there is Paray-le-Monial which received within the walls 
of its Visitation chapel the petitions of the Heart of Christ 
to Saint Margaret Mary, the nun He made the apostle of 
His love. (1645-1690). 

On the shore of the beautiful Lake of Annecy near the 
Swiss border, the basilica of another Visitation convent 
has been built, containing the holy bodies of the Found- 
ers, Saint Francis de Sales and Saint Jeanne de Chantal. 
There is no need to mention here the spiritual writings 
that made Saint Francis the most outstanding of mod- 
ern religious directors and teachers. Down in the depths 
of wild defiles the famous Grande Chartreuse hides away, 
where, in the eleventh century, Saint Bruno founded his 
order of hermits. It abides in a place of prayer in the 
silence of mountains that are snow-covered through al- 
most all the year. 


Less savage, yet still very austere, the mountain of 
La Salette welcomes the throngs summoned by the Virgin 
Mary, in 1846, to prayer and penance in reparation for 
apostasy and blasphemy. 

On toward the south, not far from the Mediterranean, 
we come to the beautiful country of Soleil where the 
Rhone courses in majesty, down to the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon, built on the rock of Doms, which gave 
shelter to the Pontifical Court in exile from Rome for the 
years from 1309 until 1377. A sanctuary which is dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Doms rises above it in a blue sky. 

At last, reflected in the waters of the Mediterranean, 
we come upon Marseille of the ancient Phoenicians, who 
built here in the sixth century before Christ a great com- 
mercial port. At Marseille, legend tells us, landed the 
holy friends of our Lord, Lazarus and Martha and Mary. 
It seems probable too that Saint Paul came here on his 
way to Spain. A crag rises upright out of the sea, bear- 
ing upon it the golden statue of Notre Dame de la Garde, 
standing out clearly to mariners. In the basilica here the 
prayers of thousands of missioners leaving for Africa 
and Asia rise up to heaven. It is certain that through 
this port came from Rome the first apostles to evangelize 
the Gaul of the pagan Ligurians. 


LourRDES 


These glimpses into the past of the faith, impressive 
as they are, must not make us forget that even up to our 
own day God has wished to show Himself present to us, 
in the midst of the century of atheistic rationalism. Over 
towards the noble land of Spain, close to the Pyrenees, 
on the bank of a torrent rushing down from the moun- 
tains, we find her who, on the 11th of February, 1858, 
appeared to this other shepherdess, Bernadette Soubirous, 
making Herself known under the beautiful name of the 
Immaculate Conception. The poor village of Lourdes, 
utterly unknown to the French for centuries, has today 
become a native home of Catholic prayer even to the 
people of China and of Alaska. The throngs which end- 
lessly come to bear to the Virgin their love and their 
suffering can no longer be numbered. Sinners and in- 
valids come in a never-ending stream to implore the pity 
that heals both bodies and souls. 

Here, too, at the feet of the Mother of God, people 
come together who yesterday were enemies and now are 
friends. Here they confirm in Communion the belief in 
peace and the reconciliation of men and here they share 
in the revelation of all things that unite them to the 
Mystical Body of Christ, in which there is no longer Jew 
nor Greek, nor barbarian, nor rich nor poor, but only 
the children of the same God, the heavenly Father, broth- 
ers of Jesus Christ, sharing in the same baptism, nour- 
ished by the same Eucharist, and called to the same 
Fatherland—men who when the end of time has come 
will find themselves at the last stop of their pilgrimage, 
which this time will end in heaven. 





Rev. Paul Doncoeur, S.J., Associate Editor of the Paris 
publication, Etudes, has many friends in the United 
States, which he visited in 1948. 
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Dali’s surrealist 
religious art 





George A. Cevasco 





S ALVADOR DALI has rightfully been called one of 
the world’s foremost eccentrics, and there can be little 
doubt that his paintings have caused more diverse com- 
ment than those of any other artist since Picasso. A 
screwball Cellini of the twentieth century, Dali has car- 
ried fantasy to the point of outrage. No doubt this odd 
kind of practical joker has encouraged a fantastic con- 
ception of himself, which has probably worked to his 
advantage. 

To his fellow artists, Dali sometimes seems a buffoon 
who will do anything for attention—even creating bad 
art. To the patriarch of modern art, Max Ernest, he is 
“the bureaucrat and racketeer of surrealism.” He has 
been attacked for being anti-surrealistic in radical art 
periodicals. Moreover, André Breton, the philosopher of 
surrealism, solemnly purged Dali from the ranks of the 
Surrealist Party, for Ernest and Breton and all their 
followers—who had formulated a dogma of taking noth- 
ing seriously—took surrealism very seriously indeed, and 
they felt that Dali did not take it seriously enough. De- 
spite this scorn, however, it may truthfully be said that 
Dali is one of the great painters of our time. His pictures, 
executed in a realistic technique borrowed from the 
fanciful art of the fifteenth-century Dutch masters, are 
masterpieces of drawing and design. 

Dali regards himself as the forerunner of a new Re- 
naissance. Though his manifold activities as painter, 
sculptor, writer, designer of jewelry, ballets and stage 
settings recall the universality of the Renaissance artists, 
one can only wonder how the revival can come from 
surrealism. Notwithstanding the fact that Dali has been 
excommunicated from the surrealist brotherhood, he still 
works within their medium and has openly declared, 
“Le Surréalisme, c’est moi.” Surrealism, however, ap- 
pears to bear witness not to a renaissance of art but to a 
marked decline. 

Breaking the barriers between dream and reality, be- 
tween the daft and the sane, surrealism is generally con- 
sidered the apogee—or the nadir—of the romantic move- 
ment in its final decay. The immediate ancestors of the 
genre were Jarry, Apolinaire (who gave it its name) and 
the Dadaists. It is art expressing those levels of con- 
sciousness not ordinarily associated with rational life, but 
beyond or above realism. Surrealists claim the world is 
sick because it has been so foolishly fed on reason. 
They are interested, therefore, in the irrational, the highly 
spectacular and the fantastic. Somehow, they feel, an 
inherent beauty lies in the jolt given our senses upon 
preceiving work done in this genre. It has two branches: 
the expression of dreams, the expression of automatic 
impulses. At present, Dali appears as the outstanding 
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producer of both. His creations, in all their illogic and 
often esoteric pattern, are leading surrealism from its 
ivory tower into commercial success. 

Like most revolutionary art movements, surrealism may 
be assumed to have had two phases: one improvised as a 
necessary rebellion in art, the other conceived under a 
general social and economic revolution. Often the two 
have overlapped and finally merged. For this reason, 
serious opposition to the philosophy of surrealism has 
been found among Catholic intellectuals, who rightfully 
considered surrealism as indicative of the modern revolt 
against metaphysics. The genre does strive furiously to 
eradicate the barriers of being, and to attain to the 
abstract. As Maritain declared, it seeks to arrogate to 
itself the aseitas of God. Since that statement was made, 
it has also been called the wanton choice of chaos, and 
atheism in color. 

Whereas the faith supplied the great artists of the past 
not only with a cosmology and an ontelogy but with a 
set of values which saved them the time involved in 
fashioning approaches of their own, the surrealists seem 
to shape art to the shapelessness of their own tangled 
theories. But artistic expression is the act of a free, re- 
sponsible will, affecting not only the sight and perception 
of the spectator but his mental disposition and will as 
well. In this respect the norms of rationality and morality 
apply to art and consequently negate the philosophy of 
surrealism. 

Philosophically confused, most of surrealism’s practi- 
tioners went logically (though they deny logic) into com- 
munism. A few, antagonistic to totalitarianism announced 
their purpose of taking a more spiritual stand, and vague- 
ly allied themselves with Catholicism. Among the latter we 
find Dali, despite the fact that the surrealist movement, 
with which his art was so closely connected for more than 
a decade, treated religion mainly in an antagonistic way. 
Yet Dali’s attitude toward religion in general, and Cathol- 
icism in particular, is much more nebulous. His auto- 
biography tells the story of how he became associated 
with an anti-Catholic tendency against his own wish. Now 
his chief hope for the future is a religious regeneration 
based upon traditional Catholicism. 

The former outspokenly anti-clerical and political over- 
tones of his film, L’Age d’Or (1931), Dali explains away 
by declaring he felt at the same time that “politics .. . 
were becoming day by day more wretchedly anecdotic 
and threatened ruin . . . and on the other hand I under- 
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took the systematic study of the history of religion, 
especially the Catholic religion, which appeared more 
and more as the ‘perfect architecture.’ What, then, can 
be thought of his working in art among spiritual themes, 
attempting in his own way to bolster the spiritual out- 
look of our time? 

Salvador Dali is an artist who is in every sense of 
the word modern, but who claims he now derives the 
greater part of his spiritual equipment from the tradition- 
al philosophy and art of Christianity. Art and religion 
have, of course, always been companions throughout the 
history of the Church. Christian art, however, has only 
one field, with two divisions: 1) religious art which 
strives to portray the beauty of the supernatural revealed 
to us by faith; 2) liturgical art in the service of the sanc- 
tuary. To the former, Dali has begun to apply himself, 
beginning in 1940, when he came to regard his eccentric 
period as closed. “People are tired of ugliness. It is not 
possible to continue the destructive themes of Picasso. 
Mv revolution is very close to Catholicism,” he said at 
the time. Abstract art, he explained, was decorative but 
could not express the “big ideas of philosophy.” And so 
Dali has attempted to syncretize surrealism and Christian 
art. 

Besides many paintings of saints and angels, the artist 
has depicted the Nativity, original sin, and our Blessed 
Mother. He considers his best piece of surrealistic re- 
ligious art to be his Madonna. Unlike his more widely 
known paintings, which are filled with anatomical im- 
possibilities and metaphorical landscapes, the Madonna 
is simple and quiet and delineates our Blessed Mother’s 
graceful dignity with manifest tenderness and warmth. 
The Mother of God is portrayed with features typical of 
the Renaissance paintings, but surrealism adds a rectan- 
gular open space from chest to waist in the body outline. 
Within this opening is a floating figure of the Divine 
Infant, and this figure also has a corresponding opening. 
Beneath an arch of stones suspended in space, Mary sits 
upon a throne, likewise suspended. This suspension, like 
the rectangular openings, depicts the absence of material- 
ism and denotes spirituality. 

Symbolism, of course, plays a large part in surrealism. 
In many of Dali’s paintings, for example, a crutch finds 
a prominent place. The basic purpose of these crutches 
and their bifurcated shapes, says Dali, is metaphysical— 
a reminder of both life and death. Life and death are also 
depicted by his limp watches. In Persistence of Memory, 
perhaps his best known work, the limpness testifies to 
his concept of time as a “flexible quantity.” The watches 
are placed before a mountainous background which ex- 
presses eternity. The majority of his paintings are similar 
in their use of perspective. Time and space are the sub- 
jects of most of his works—an expression of his belief 
that the space-time anguish can be relieved only in meta- 
physics and religion. 

Unfortunately, Dali is not only a surrealist in paint; 
he plays the part in life. In spite of the incredible mad- 
cap quality of his public life, the controversial artist gives 
the overall impression of being a perfectly sincere per- 
son. Eccentric he is, of course, but the philosophy of 


surrealism has, on the surface, given him some justifica- 
tion and a means of utilizing it for profit. “The only 
difference between myself and a madman,” he once re- 
marked, “is that I am not mad.” Yet if we were foolish 
enough to take most of his autobiography, The Secret 
Life of Salvador Dali, seriously, we could also doubt his 
sanity. His apologia may be his conviction that “the 
world’s craziness has surpassed Dali’s craziness.” 
Whether he will live up to his name—“My parents 
baptized me Salvador . . . and as my name indicates, for 
nothing less than to rescue painting from the void of 
modern art . . .”—is best dismissed as moot. But to resist, 
to denounce, to attempt to banish surrealism, will not 
cause its disappearance. For the record, it may be well to 
recall that surrealistic art has been repeatedly condemned 
in Soviet Russia as “bourgeois,” denounced by Hitler in 
Nazi Germany, and even disapproved of by Freud. At any 
rate, Dali is now symbolizing eternal truths in his sur- 
realistic religious art and it’s not too much to cherish 
the hope that his artistic genius—whatever its value— 
will be placed at the service of truth and not of error. 


Holy Thursday 

Spelling with love the Word among the flowers 

I think how soon the Repository topples down; 
And then where will we wander, whose the towers 
To be watchmen of, and where the town? 

Think a little; though it’s three o’clock 

All is not well tonight, something is loose; 
Behind the candelabra struts the cock. 

He screams. The lilies twist, become our noose. 


No one is here. The door is blowing wide 
Yet no Elias comes to trim the lamp, 
Set right the flowers, call the hurrying bride; 
Now the cross falls down, decayed and damp 
A lonely bauble from the Thursday fete; 
I hold the sweetening wood, the sweeter weight. 
LEONARD McCarTHY 


Easter priorities 
Growth before anointment. 


Before the blessings: tree, 
Wood—and fire. 
For Wednesday’s ashes start in seed. 


Before responses spring 

There strikes the stimulus; 

Before the stone is moved 
Wednesday’s ash must grow from seed. 


Before we see we grope. 
And forge a prayer from Lent 
That Wednesday’s ash will be our hope. 


JamMeEs Brorpuy 
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Prelate in technicolor 
THE CARDINAL 








By Henry Morton Robinson. Simon & 
Schuster. 579p. $3.50 


This is the saga of Boston-Irish Father 
Stephen Fermoyle and of all the events 
that dovetail neatly—under the author’s 
handling—into a pattern that inevitably 
leads to the reception of the Red Hat. 
“All the events” add up to a great 
many events indeed. In the course of 
the exciting story, Fr. Fermoyle is city 
curate, country assistant, secretary to 
the Cardinal of Boston, assistant papal 
Secretary of State, bishop, archbishop 
and Cardinal. In one lifetime, he has 
to face problems that a dozen priests 
together would hardly meet in a dozen 
long priestly lives. He rejuvenates a 
parish that had run down under a saint- 
ly but impractical pastor; he fronts the 
agonizing decision of refusing to allow 
a therapeutic abortion to be performed 
on his own wayward sister; he plays a 
decisive role against political bigotry in 
a Presidential election; he brings his 
diocese soundly through the depression. 
Our fictional future Cardinal even falls 
in love and cures himself of it. 

These multitudinous elements in Mr. 
Robinson’s book will be anticipated by 
anyone who reads the author’s Fore- 
word. There we are told that Stephen 


Fermoyle “is a composite of all the 
priests I have ever known.” Despite 
this fact, however, Stephen emerges as 
a real and vivid character. 

The Cardinal is most certainly going 
to raise again the old question of 
whether an artist is justified in portray- 
ing a sacred institution and characters 
who are sealed with a sacred consecra- 





tion as being faulted with human foibles 
and weaknesses. I believe that the an- 
swer is a simple one: if the historian 
can tell the truth about the Church and 
its ministers (as indeed historians have 
been urged to do by the Popes), then 
the artist may do the same thing, pro- 
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vided he preserves proper reverence for 
the Church and the sacred character of 
its ministers. 

But what is the truth with which the 
novelist deals in this situation? It is 
not the truth of historical fact. The 
facts are invented by the writer. Has 
he a right, then, to invent facts whose. 
purpose it is to portray the human falli- 
bility of the Church and its ministers? 
Yes, as long as there is artistic truth 
motivating him; and that means as long 
as there is probability, consistency and 
the connection of cause and effect. I 
believe Mr. Robinson meets these de- 
mands, with perhaps one exception. 
That is the passage where Fr. Lyons, 
Stephen’s immature friend, wrestles 
with his difficulties about sex and urges 
Stephen to tell whether he himself has 
ever had experience in the matter. I 
know of no priest who would ask such 
a question of another. It is false to the 
priestly character, which Mr. Robinson 
gauges with reasonable accuracy else- 
where in his book. 

Stephen’s gradually deepening affec- 
tion for the Italian countess, on the oth- 
er hand, seems to me to be in keeping 
with his character, as it is certainly 
most delicately recounted. Stephen is a 
dynamic, ardent, manly man, and the 
attraction he begins to recognize as 
dangerous is taken in hand and cut off 
at the very roots in manly and spiritual 
fashion. He grows in grace, and inci- 
dentally in the reader’s esteem, by con- 
quering a temptation. 

Mr. Robinson has been bold in so 
using actual historical facts that it is 
possible to make an inadequate identi- 
fication of some of his book’s characters 
with real people. This may suggest to 
the reader a further identification which 
can find no justification in fact. But I 
believe that whatever identification im- 
poses itself on the reader does not con- 
note any denigration of character. The 
technique, however, with its mixture of 
actuality and imagination, does pose the 
question of whether it would not have 
been better to make the story com- 
pletely fictional. 

Another point of valid criticism, I be- 
lieve, is that there is a suspicion of 
over-insistence on the political power 
of the Church, though it is always por- 
trayed as being exercised for spiritual 
ends. As a matter of fact, the main 
weakness of the book is that it attempts 
too much. There are actually three or 
four books contained between the cov- 
ers of The Cardinal. Stephen’s ministry 
among the French-Canadians of New 
England would have made a beautiful 
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idy] of its own. The Roman episodes 
might have constituted a compact story, 
and so on. The result is that there are 
unmistakable melodramatic touches, and 
story, story all the way. 

Mr. Robinson has written an ambi- 
tious book and one that has as its un- 
mistakable burden the repeated state- 
ment that in all the world there is one 
great, impressive, imposing institution 
whose whole bent and essence, whose 
every step and activity, is animated by 
and directed to the moral betterment 
and supernatural regeneration of the 
world—and this is the Church. The 
minor chords that ring against this ma- 
jor theme say that the Church in the 
United States is growing in stature, in 
the eyes of Rome and of the world, in 
its fulfillment of the same mission. 
Haroip C. GARDINER 


Excellent guide 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








By Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., 


Ph.D. Herder. 444p. $5 


The older one-volume histories of the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
by Murray, Shea and O’Gorman, 
though popular in their day, have long 
been out of print. The eminently read- 
able Story of American Catholicism by 
Theodore Maynard, which has more 
than adequately replaced them, seems 
destined to retain, for many years to 
come, its present position as the out- 
standing popular treatment of the sub- 
ject for the general reader. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Dr. Maynard’s work 
is hardly suitable as a textbook and, 
admittedly, was never even intended for 
that purpose. Fr. Roemer’s latest vol- 
ume therefore supplies a real need. 
It is intended primarily as a textbook 
for colleges and seminaries, but it will 
prove almost equally suitable for the 
average Catholic or non-Catholic read- 
er who is interested in a brief exposi- 
tion of the subject. 

The work is divided, perhaps over- 
systematically, into four parts, each 
containing six chapters. Part I presents 
a short but reasonably adequate ac- 
count of the labors of Catholic explor- 
ers, pioneers and missionaries in the 
Spanish, French and English territories 
that were eventually to become part of 
the United States. Part II describes the 
establishment of the Catholic hierarchy 
and the organization of the church dur- 
ing the chaotic period from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the early Councils of 
Baltimore. Part III deals with the ef- 
forts of the Church, despite the terrible 
Civil War and a growing anti-Catholic 
bigotry, to absorb the huge flood of 
Catholic immigrants, mainly from fam- 
ine-stricken Ireland, who poured into 
the country during the decades follow- 








ing 1840. Part IV discusses the prob- 
lems of the mature American Church 
from 1908, when Pius X put an end to 
its former mission status, down to our 
own day. 

Beginning with Part II, the founding 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States, “the writer has seized upon 
some important happening within each 
decade and has attempted to develop 
the topic even beyond the particular 
decade side by side with other devel- 
opments during the specified ten years. 
The divisions of each of the three parts 
are therefore partly topical and partly 
decadal.” To many readers this division 
of our history into decades will doubt- 
less seem arbitrary and artificial. Rigid- 





ly followed, it might well have proved 
a serious handicap to the success of the 
author’s efforts. Fortunately, however. 
except in the chapter headings, he has 
rarely attempted to follow it rigidly 
and in several chapters has ignored it 
almost completely. 

Within each decade Fr. Roemer de- 
scribes the development of the Church, 
the establishment of new dioceses and 
religious orders, the efforts of bishops, 
priests, religious and laity to supply 
churches, schools, hospitals, seminaries 
and countless other institutions to meet 
their religious needs and to solve the 
many new problems that had to be met 
in adapting the Church of the Old 
World to the new and very different 
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NOW, in this powerful new book, 
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civilization of the New World. Three 
maps, with three corresponding appen- 
dices, make it easy to follow the growth 
of the Church and to locate the differ- 
ent vicariates, dioceses and provinces 
that have been part of it at different 
periods, as well as the names and dates 
of the ordinaries who have governed 
them. A detailed index and the bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each chapter sup- 
ply helpful direction for further study. 
To many Catholics, Fr. Roemer’s 
estimate of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal philosophy (cf. p. 370) will seem 
unjust and altogether out of place in a 
work of this kind. On the whole, how- 
ever, despite some carelessness in spell- 
ing and some minor errors in historical 
detail, he has written an excellent text- 
book of American Catholic history 
which deserves the widest possible cir- 
culation. Joun J. HeEAty, S.J. 


Perhaps another Chapdelaine 
THE OUTLANDER 


By Germaine Guevremont. Whittlesey 
House. 209p. $3 


If you have ever rejoiced in a clean 
summer breeze at the top of a hill, or 
enjoyed the smell of fresh-plowed earth 
in the spring, you will like this signifi- 
cant French-Canadian novel. It is a 
modern novel. Yet, unlike so many, it 
is neither surfeited with cloying roman- 
ticism nor over-spiced with ultra-real- 
ism. It is the simple history of a Que- 
bec farming family and of how the 
family pattern is affected by the short 
stay of a wandering stranger. 

The atmosphere of clean earth and 
fresh air is primarily due to Germaine 
Guevremont’s undeniable talent for tell- 
ing a story with sound realism. She re- 
lates all the humble and plebeian de- 
tails, but with a restrained charm. 
There is no morbid twisting of psycho- 
logical reactions, none of the usual 
dramatics of the staring eye and the 
clutched throat. She overcomes the 
temptation to play up the sex angles 
mostly because her caliber of writing 
is above such tactics. She describes the 
close details of the ancient country 
farmhouse with the quiet tenderness of 
a thoughtful grownup handling a child- 
hood toy. 

Miss Guevremont’s characters are 
beautifully counterpoised but not with 
artificial staging and lighting effects. 
There are no tragic beauties, no ego- 
maniacs, no tyrannical dowagers, not 
even a black-hearted villain in the piece. 
All are real people. As they are por- 
trayed in the story, the author seldom 
bothers with physical descriptions. She 
contrasts them subtly yet sharply 
through their thoughts. 

The Outlander himself, the title 
character, known by no other name 
than “the Stranger,” comes into the 
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story’s setting with a blank past and 
walks out of it again with an almost 
equally blank future. But the author, 
clearly a true Canadienne herself, has 
woven into the character of this laugh- 
ing, sinewy, red-headed stranger much 
that French Canada loves and admires 
in her men. He has all the deft manual 
skills so highly prized there. He has 
the same typical, half-sincere disregard 
of womenfolk. He lives with the re- 
curring seasons like a happy child wel- 
coming again a returning relative. But 
the women in the book are created with 
even more skill. They have the whole 
heart and mind and memory of the au- 
thor. Their silence, their frugal, hardy 
efficiency, their ambitions and even 
their idle gossip paint the truest pic- 
ture of French Canada in many years. 

In a book that is really more of a 
picture than a story, it is hard to com- 
plain about the plot. But even when 
allowance is made for the odd theme, 
the plot seems weak. Perhaps in an age 
of excitement we thirst overmuch for 
things to happen. Even in the truest 
and simplest of stories, something must 
happen. You cannot find fault with the 
simplicity of events, yet there does seem 
to be some ground for complaint about 
the lack of them. The most important 
events in what might be called, with 
some hesitation, the climax of the plot, 
really have no close connection with 
the theme. The imposing and poignant 
death of Pére Beauchemin owes noth- 
ing to the one-time visit of the stranger. 
The culminating madness of poor Al- 
phonsine and her painful alienation 
from her own young daughter—perhaps 
the most moving part of the narration 
—have little or no connection with the 
main character. 

On the whole, however, The Out- 
lander is a good, perhaps even a great, 
novel. The freshness of it will brace 
you like a brisk walk. If the plot lags, 
at least the people in the book do not. 
You will be glad to meet them all. 

DANIEL FocarTy 





JESUITS FOR THE NEGRO 





By the Rev. Edward D. Reynolds, S.J. 
America Press. 232p. $2.50 


In the words of the author: “This is 
the story of those Jesuits who have 
worked for the Negro and chiefly of 
what they have done in the United 
States. ... The book is not intended to 
discuss the limitations of that work as 
a whole, nor will it advertise the fail- 
ings of individual Jesuits in their deal- 
ings with the colored.” 

The volume, which owes very much to 
the researches of Rev. Arnold Garvy of 
the Chicago Province of the Society of 
Jesus, serves to record the Jesuit work 
for the Negro—the “skirmishings” of a 
few men throughout the United States 


and the more impressive work of men 
like Father LaFarge and the many who 
preceded him on the Southern Mary- 
land Missions. 

The “skirmishings” referred to took 
place in Florissant and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 


etc. The first chapter covers briefly the 
history of Jesuit Negro missions in 
South America and Africa. The con- 
cluding chapter relates the work of the 
New England Jesuits in Jamaica. This 
is preceded by an interesting chapter 
on Jesuit Advocates and Teachers. 
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The chapter on the Southern Mary- 
land Missions was of particular inter- 
est to this reviewer, who can vouch for 
the magnificent work done by the 
Fathers from the earliest days. The 
Negroes who have migrated to Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and other cities have 
brought with them a faith sincere and 
inspiring that is a real tribute to the 
zealous priests who labored among 
them and their forebears. 

On the whole, however, the reader 
suffers with the author as he pictures 
him “ploughing through” Father Gar- 
vy’s “finding list” of 25,000 cards and 
more than a half million entries, his 
files of periodicals and his boxes of 
clippings. It is not surprising, therefore, 





that a planned presentation of the ma- 
terial, if the author had one in the be- 
ginning, was lost sight of, with the re- 
sult that his defense of those among the 
Jesuits who were “for” the Negro serves 
but to emphasize the fact that there 
were Jesuits who were not “for” the 
Negro. The title is not a happy one. 
It appears to be an apology for those 
Jesuits on the other side of the fence. 
“A History of Jesuit Efforts for the 
Negro” or some similar title might have 
been more appropriate and certainly 
would have been less controversial and 
apologetical. 

The book prudently refrains from ad- 
vertising the failings of individual Jesu- 
its, but it does single out men like 
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Fathers LaFarge, Garvy, Miller, the 
Markoe brothers and others who have 
persistently and militantly espoused 
within the Society the cause of the Ne- 
gro when it might have been more to 
their personal advantage had they re- 
mained less articulate. 

Unfortunately there is no index. The 
bibliography is extremely limited, with 
many references to files and periodicals, 
few to recognized studies. More con- 
spicuous by their absence than any oth- 
ers are the works of the late Father 
Gillard, of the Society of St. Joseph. In 
both The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro and Colored Catholics 
in the United States, Fr. Gillard has 
given the Jesuit Fathers just praise for 
their labors among the Negroes. 

Jesuits for the Negro might have been 
presented in a more scholarly and sys- 
tematic fashion and thereby have obvi- 
ated the criticisms of historians. It 
is, however, a record of achievement 
and as such will serve a definite pur- 
pose in the fields of American church 
history and of interracial relations. 


S. J. Matuews, S.S.J. 





THE CATHOLIC VOICE 


Edited by Theodore J. Vittoria, S.S.P. 
Society of St. Paul. 243p. $2 


This is a collection of recent articles on 
the Catholic press, most of them re- 
printed from magazines, among them, 
AMERICA. 

As a glimpse at the press-month is- 
sues of Catholic publications readily 
reveals, a great many things can be 
said for and against Catholic journal- 
ism. If they are not all said in this 
book, many of them are, and rather 
pointedly. Contributors include maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers, editors 
and writers, clerical and lay, American 
and European. As a result, the book is 
a good cross-section of opinion on the 
state and purpose of the Catholic 
press, only one notable “school of 
thought” being omitted. 

Among the more cogent comments 
are those of Joseph Breig and Joseph 
Gelin, the Rev. John Thomas Bonee, 
O.P., James Supple and Michael de la 
Bedoyere. A bit of wise counsel by the 
present Holy Father given to a group 
of secular journalists is very aptly 
included. 
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By Noel Streatfield. Coward-McCann. 
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Anna Caldwell, the widowed mother of 
five adult children, had always been 
remembered by each one of her brood 
on Mothering Sunday. The remem- 
brances had usually come to her by 
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mail. On one particular Mother’s Day, 
Jane, a born organizer, had decided 
that all the family should gather at the 
homestead. All would be present except 
Tony, who had deserted from the Army, 
and this situation called for a full- 
dress family council. Then, too, there 
were disturbing rumors that Anna 
Caldwell had been acting strangely. 
They must see to this. 

From their various homes, the Cald- 
wells descended upon their mother, 
their forces marshaled behind the ca- 
mouflage of filial dcvotion. At the mo- 
ment, Tony was living in smug security 
in the refuge of an abandoned nursery. 
The male members of the party dis- 
covered this, and by indirection they 
warned him of the danger to which his 
mother was exposed for sheltering a 
deserter. Tony rose to the bait and 
surrendered himself to the local police. 
It was good news to his mother and 
her family, and Mothering Sunday end- 
ed on a very happy note. 

Anna Caldwell is drawn as a woman 
of very strong character and unusual 
pluck. As the mother of two sons and 
three daughters, her life was busy and 
full, and she lived it honestly, even 
when she was harboring Tony. One by 
one this mother and her family are 
sketched in rather absorbing detail. We 
see them all as individuals; we see 
them as members of a family, growing 
up together and growing apart, in some 
instances apart even from their mother. 
The author presents each singly as one 
might hear the different parts of a sex- 
tet being sung separately. When they 
come together, it is as if the parts are 
blended with harmony into which occa- 
sional discords find their way. 

This is a fine family story written by 
an author who is sensitive to family 
nuances. It has its moments of excite- 
ment and suspense, its mystery and its 
revelation, its pathos and its gayety. 

JosepH R. N. MAxweELi 


Some spiritual books 


The increase in vocations to the contem- 
plative life is universally noted by for- 
eign observers as evidence of the new 
maturity of the Catholic Church in 
America. The popularity and multi- 
plicity of “religious” books is perhaps 
even better proof—particularly books 
addressed to the laity. 

In Fitting God into the Picture (Bruce. 
$2.50) we have a practical guide for 
spiritualizing everyday life written by 
Mary Lewis Coakley, herself engrossed 
in the incessant and unending duties of 
a wife and mother in Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
in 1950. Addressed mainly to women, 
the book is replete with concrete ex- 
amples illustrating the application of 
spiritual principles in the home, the 
office, the dinner table—and the beauty 
parlor. 
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Translated by DomJustin McCann, O.S.B. 


A practical guide to liturgical and 
beautiful vestments, in order to help not 
only the professional makers of vest- 
ments, but also those devout women who 
take up the work from religious motives, 
and especially priests, who must follow 
the best liturgical traditions. The author 
deals not only with technical processes of 
manufacture but also with the aesthetics 
of vestments. ay 
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Prize-winning French novel 
by ROGER PEYREFITTE. “...a 
most original and absorbing 
novel about adolescence (in 
a French Catholic boarding 
school for boys) ... deeply 
moving... an outstanding 
book ... for the mature 
mind.”—America 


“Eminently worth-while.” 


—Reverend Leo J. Trese, 
The Commonweal 
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Fourteen years ago Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes set herself to tell “a story 
written by an average woman about 
another woman whose life was appar- 
ently of only average opportunity but 
who had within herself something 
which glorified it.” The story was a 
deservedly popular biography of the 
Little Flower originally entitled Written 
in Heaven and now reissued in a re- 
vised version with new material as 
Thérése: Saint of a Little Way (Mess- 
ner. $3). 


Father Eugene Boylan, O.C.R., author 
of the modern classic on the spiritual 
life, This Tremendous Lover, was in- 
vited by the Editor of The Priest to 
supply a series of articles for that 
magazine last year. Newman has pub- 
lished the series in book form under 
the title The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
($2.50). Prayer, reflection and spiritual 
reading are Father Boylan’s points of 
emphasis as the means of growth in 
priestly holiness. The book is one to be 
kept in mind as an ordination present. 
It would make a welcome gift for an 
anniversary also or, for that matter, 
any other occasion when you are re- 
membering a priest friend. 

Several notable titles from the library 
of spiritual literature have recently 
been reissued. Msgr. John K. Ryan has 
translated into modern English St. 
Francis de Sales’ much loved [ntroduc- 
tion to the Devout Life (Harper. $3). 
Father Maurice Meschler’s The Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ has been reissued 
by Herder (2 vols. $12). A famous 
Jesuit novice-master, Father Meschler 
was intent on developing the prayer life 
of the members of the Society on solid 
doctrine and intense personal devotion 
to Jesus Christ. 

The welcome news that the books of 
Abbot Marmion will soon be again 
available is heralded by Herder’s re- 
issue of his Union with God ($3) and 
the biography ($5) by his Benedictine 
disciple, Dom Raymund Thibaut. The 
teacher who found his sources of devo- 
tion in the liturgy and his ascetical 
doctrine in Scripture and dogma has 
much to offer American Catholics. 


“Thoughts and reflections on the part 
which the Holy Spirit has in the Chris- 
tian life, its beginning and growth, its 
obligations and hardships, its greatness 
and inspiration, its hopes and final con- 
summation in heavenly glory” is Father 
A. Biskupek’s description of his book 
Come Creator Spirit (Mission Press. 
$3). The liturgical hymns to the Holy 
Spirit, the Proper of the Pentecost and 
the words of the Sacraments suggest 
explanations on the role of Third Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity, precious par- 
ticularly in the time after Easter but 
important always as Catholicism in 
America seeks a larger, deeper growth 
in God. Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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Georce A. CeEvasco Jr., a gradu- 
ate of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, is a candidate for a 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. 

Rev. Joun J. HEAty, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of fundamental theology 
at Alma College, Alma, Cali- 
fornia. 

Rev. S. J. Matuews, S.S.J., for- 
merly associated with the Col- 
ored Harvest, is stationed at 
the House of Central Adminis- 
tration in Baltimore. 

Davi Host is a professor in the 
School of Journalism at Mar- 
quette University. 








THE WORD 











Woe to that man by whom the Son of 
Man shall be betrayed: it were better 
for him, if that man had not been born. 


“There were two mothers,” I said, “and 
to each mother, God sent a baby boy. 
One mother named her Son Jesus, and 
the other named her son Judas.” 

Betty and Joe watched me with wide 
luminous eyes. They leaned their arms 
on the kitchen table, waiting. In her 
high-chair, baby Geena was being fed 
by her eldest sister. Three-year-old 
Jimmy was industriously eating. My 
wife watched us with one eye, and the 
oven with the other. 

“We know a great deal about one of 
the two mothers,” I said. “We know 
that she was the best mother that ever 
lived.” 

Betty and Joe looked at their own 
mother. Betty spoke quickly, loyally: 
“You're the next best!” 

“Yeah,” said Joe. “That’s what I 
say.” 

My wife smiled at them. 

“About the other mother,” I said, 
“we do not know anything at all.” 

I studied the pattern of the cover on 
the kitchen table. 

“TI wonder,” I said slowly, “what the 
other mother was like. Was she a good 
mother, like yours?” 

I glanced at my wife, and there was 
gratitude in my eyes. Then I resumed 
my study of the pattern. 

“Did she welcome her baby, as the 
other mother welcomed Jesus, and as 
your mother welcomed you? Or was 
her little one a nuisance to her? 

“Did he come because she had asked 
God to send him? And did she thank 
God when he came?” I paused. “Or 
not?” 

I looked at the dear faces around 
me. I reached across the table and 
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rumpled Joe’s hair. He grinned at me. 

“Hoh-ee May, mu Gah, pay foh uh 
innuh, now aah ow ow deh,” I said to 
him. 

He stared. “Dad! What’s that?” 

“That,” I told him, “is the way you 
used to pray when you were very small 
and talked all in vowels. That’s how 
you said, ‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of our death.’ ” 

Joe grinned sheepishly. 

“I wonder,” I said, “whether Judas’ 
mother taught him to pray.” 

“T bet she didn’t,” said Joe. 

There was a silence. Presently Betty 
said slowly, “Anyhow, Jesus taught 
him.” 

“Yes,” I told her. “Jesus taught him. 
But he didn’t pray. He didn’t try to be 
like Jesus. He wanted something else 
more than he wanted that. He wanted 
riches. And when the time came, he got 
what he wanted. Thirty pieces of silver. 
And then he discovered that the money 
only made him miserable. And instead 
of going to Jesus for forgiveness, he 
went out and hanged himself.” 

There was a long silence. At last I 
said, “I wonder about his mother. And 
his father.” 

We were silent again. 


And Judas that betrayed Him, answer- 
ing said: Is it I, Rabbi? He said to 
him: Thou hast said it. 

JosepH A. BREIG 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





THEATHE 











Campus THEATRE. The one-act play is 
the chamber music of drama. If it is 
not skilfully written and efficiently per- 
formed, its defects are as conspicuous 
as a sour note in a string quartette, 
or the band-aid on the violinist’s thumb. 
There is no time for lengthy exposition. 
The story must swing into motion when 
the curtain rises. The action cannot let 
up until it reaches a satisfying conclu- 
sion as the curtain descends. That is 
why most one-act plays reflect a single 
mood of a segment of life, and why 
only a few are really dramatic. 

It is rarely that one encounters a 
one-act play like Caesar’s Doll, by 
Frank Dillon, Fordham °51, in which 
there is a clash of personalities or 
ideas, or genuine conflict of any sort 
that makes drama. Caesar’s doll, in 
Mr. Dillon’s play, is a bottle of wine. 
The opposing characters are an Italian 
priest who needs it for sacramental use 
and four American soldiers who want it 
because they are thirsty for liquor. The 
priest wins, and his victory is rationally 
if not quite dramatically satisfying. 

Caesar’s Doll was Fordham’s entry in 
an intercollegiate drama competition in 
which five colleges participated—St. 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Peter’s of Jersey City, Scranton Uni- 
versity, St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia and 
Le Moyne of Syracuse. The Mimes and 
Mummers of Fordham won first prize 
with Caesar’s Doll, while A Dash of 
Bitters, presented by the University of 
Scranton Players, was judged second 
best. John Intorcia won first acting 
honors for Fordham, and Anthony 
Marra, in Hope is the Thing with 
Feathers, was the runner-up, winning a 
mite of glory for St. Peter’s. 

A Dash of Bitters, a melodrama that 
moves swiftly to wholesale slaughter 
when a mad college professor kills three 
of his associates with pistol and poison, 
is another one-act play that has conflict 
and suspense, and quickly builds up to 
an exciting climax. Le Moyne offered 
The Twelve Pound Look. St. Joseph’s 
entry was X=O: A Night of the Trojan 
War. 

I did not see The Twelve Pound 
Look, presented by Le Moyne’s Boot 
and Buskin players, but all the other 
plays were adequately mounted and 
performed with professional facility. 

In college theatre the emphasis is 
usually on acting, so it was to be ex- 
pected that most of the plays in the 
contest would be either classics or the 
works of recognized authors. It is not 
surprising that the names of Barrie, 
Drinkwater and Richard Harrity are 
conspicuous in the playbill. 

To the credit of Fordham’s Mimes 
and Mummers, they chose to go along 
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with an undergraduate playwright, and 
the risk paid off. As a gypsy fortune 
teller might predict, there may be a 
Dillon in the future of American drama. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 








FILMS 











THE OUTRIDERS is a large-scale 
Technicolor Western which doesn’t pre- 
tend to be anything but a Western. 
This lack of pretension may not seem 
an achievement worth noting. However, 
it stands out in fairly honest relief 
against the rest of this week’s films, 
which suffer either from not knowing 
what they are and hence getting 
nowhere or from purporting to make 
a dramatic silk purse out of a melo- 
dramatic sow’s ear. To get back to The 
Outriders—the plot concerns three Con- 
federate soldiers (Joel McCrea, Barry 
Sullivan, James Whitmore) who join a 
band of irregulars following their es- 
cape from a prison camp. For motives 
respectively of patriotism, greed and 
self-preservation they agree to act as a 
fifth column on a wagon train carrying 
Mexican gold to the Union treasury. 
Before the trap can be sprung, romance 





in the person of a comely wagon pas- 
senger (Arlene Dahl) has reared its 
head and it has become clear that 
banditry and not military necessity is 
the reason for the ambush. As a result, 
when the heroes and villains finally 
square off for the climactic gun battle, 
several key figures have changed sides. 
None of this is particularly original or 
exciting but adults may enjoy its scen- 
ery and some effectively staged bits il- 
lustrating the hardships of pioneer 
travel. (MGM) 


BARRICADE has some handsome 
Technicolor photography of the wide 
open spaces but there its resemblance 
to a conventional Western ends. Its 
leading character (Raymond Massey) 
is a sadistic mine owner who keeps a 
painting of his idol, Richard III, as a 
constant reminder of what he hopes to 
achieve. He apparently also reminded 
the script writers of Hitler. Among the 
villain’s unfortunate gang of laborers 
they planted an _ idealistic lawyer 
(Robert Douglas) and arranged a 
series of sophomoric debates on the 
dignity of man and totalitarianism vs. 
democracy. The rest of the miners are 
a noisome collection of fugitives from 
justice who are ruled by fear and force 
and tend to confirm Massey’s worst 
estimate of human nature. Eventually, 
after most of the cast has been wiped 





out, mankind is presumably vindicated 
as the two survivors (Dane Clark and 
Ruth Roman) sacrifice their chance for 
freedom to save the lawyer’s life. As a 
political parable this is peculiarly inept 
and as a straight melodrama it is over- 
written, overacted and loaded with gra- 
tuitous brutality. (Warner Brothers) 


BORDERLINE presents a female un- 
dercover agent (Claire Trevor) who has 
insinuated herself into a gang of Mex- 
ico-based narcotics smugglers, and a 
T-Man (Fred MacMurray) who has 
done likewise. Neither knows of the 
other’s masquerade. In their blissful 
state of ignorance they are delegated to 
pose as husband and wife for the pur- 
pose of transporting the latest consign- 
ment into the U. S. This intricate and 
ludicrous comedy of errors is played so 
that it suggests for a time a conscious 
burlesque both of the pseudo-documen- 
tary crime picture and of the /t Hap- 
pened One Night type of romantic 
comedy. When it becomes clear that its 
intent is serious and not satiric, adults 
are likely to find it embarrassingly bad 
rather than funny. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


results. The story involves a weak “lit- 
tle man” (Farley Granger), his wife 
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BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
Large type 4%'’x7"’. Im. Lea. $34.50. 


skin $60. 

Pocket size 4’’x6’’. Im. 
Sheepskin $40. Red Goatskin $50. 
BEASONAL SBREVIARIES. For 


Holy Week, Pentecost. With New Psalter, 
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Latin — Official mass by authorized by His 
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the Pontifical Biblical, ‘institute. Cloth $3. 
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MISSALE ROMANUM 
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MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 
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rf Bt ce BREVIARII ROMANI By Rev. B. A. Hausmann, 8.J. 


Typical Vatican Edition. Psalter for Breviary 
use of the new Latin text authorized by Pope 
Pius XII. Paper $1.50. 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI 
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RITUALS 

Baptismal Ae Pe $3. 
Burial 7%’’x10%"’. 
Marriage 7%'’x10%"". $4. 
Altar Prayers 7%’x10%’”. 


EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. Pulpit Edition. 
Im. Lea. $3.75. Lea. $5. 


A book for the student who wishes to = 
well the fundamentals of how to say the brevi 
Cloth Binding. 850 Pages. $2.75. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


$3.50. 
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(Cathy O’Donnell), a murderous thug 
(James Craig), his misguidedly loyal 
sweetheart (Jean Hagen) and the in- 
evitable philosophic detective (Paul 
Kelly) in a story of crime and detection 
that is obviously striving to be another 
Naked City. 


OUTSIDE THE WALL (Universal-In- 
ternational) made its location trip to 
Philadelphia and set a cast headed by 
Richard Basehart, Marilyn Maxwell 
and John Hoyt to work on a potentially 
interesting situation: the adjustment to 
life in the outside world of an ex-con- 
vict imprisoned when he was only fif- 
teen. Despite their photographic realism 
and promising beginnings, both films 
turn out to be nothing more than stand- 
ardized and improbable second-rate 
crime melodramas. Moira WALSH 


PARADE 


SOCIALLY AND METEOROLOGI.- 
cally, the week was a tempestuous one. 
... High winds lashed the high seas 
and hurled furious blasts at the land. 
... Theatres took off... . In the Far 
East a typhoon tossed a motion-picture 
house into the air, left standing only 
the sign board reading: “Feature To- 
night—Gone With the Wind.” ... Fish 
became seasick. . . . Because of rough 
weather in the North Atlantic, goldfish 
on the liner Washington were reported 
to be doing everything but hanging over 
the rails with the passengers. . . . The 
week’s mood affected mountain chains. 
... In the Alps, a youth, caught in the 
midst of a meteorological disturbance, 
tumbled down a steep cliff, whereupon 
doctors pronounced him dead. During 
the subsequent funeral service, the 
youth pushed up the lid of his coffin, 
shouted out: “What’s going on here?” 
... On the social front, psychological 
storms swept up and down the milieu. 
... Re-enacted was the Samson-Delilah 
drama. . . . In Detroit, a young wife 
applied the shears to her sleeping hus- 
band’s long hair, of which he was ex- 
tremely proud. He sued for divorce. 
... In Phoenix, Ariz., a husband was 
hailed into court and convicted of as- 
sault for giving his wife an involuntary 
crew cut. He said: “I did it because 
her waist-long locks gave her too much 
power.” . . . The monotony of police 
life was illustrated. . . . In Hoboken, 
a light pick-up truck crashed into a 
passenger auto. Police helped the driv- 














ers exchange names and addresses. Fif- 


teen minutes later, the same truck and 
auto collided again; the same police- 


men answered the accident call... . 
Recruiting for ball players was under 


way. ... In New York, a parolee, ar- 
rested for breaking into a store, de- 
clared: “I'll probably be back in the 
Elmira reformatory in time to try out 
for the baseball team again.” 


As day succeeded day, the psychologi- 
cal storms blew with mounting ferocity. 
. .. In Cleveland, O., a father doubted 
the testimony of his eyes when his 
twenty-year-old son thrust a gun in his 
face and bellowed: “This is a stick-up. 
Hand over the money.” After threaten- 
ing his mother, who attempted to inter- 
vene, the boy departed. The father 
called police, reported: “My son has 
robbed me.” . . . In Fresno, Calif., a 
fourteen-year-old girl murdered her 
twin sister, explained: “I hated her for 





a long time because she was stupid and 
loud and always acting like a nut. I 
had it in the back of my mind to kill 
her for a long time. I don’t feel bad 
about it. I would do the same thing 
again.” 


When the Apostles were endangered on 
the Sea of Galilee, they did not ignore 
the Person who was sleeping near them. 
. . . They prayed to Him and He an- 
swered their prayer. . . . “Peace, be 
still,” He commanded the winds and 
the waves, and there came a great calm. 
. . . The twentieth century does not 
recognize that same Person; does not 
pray to Him who alone can say to the 
forces threatening modern civilization: 
“Peace, be still.” Joun A. Toomey 
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TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poco- 
nos. 800 acres on private lake, 3 
hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Superbly equipped. Rid- 
ing, golf, swimming, sailing, 
canoeing, aquaplaning, archery, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. JuniorCamp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos” 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 











CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


@ On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 

@ Established 13 years. 

@ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 

@ All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 

@ Directed and Supervised by owner. 

@ Season—June 28 to August 23. 

@ Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write today for booklet showing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pictures with 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 








———- CRANWELL — 


A Catholic Camp for boys 7-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 





Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
of Berksh' Fea- 


, swil . 
course. Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mase. 




















NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
51st SEASON 
$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month 


(Boys) 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS — Ages 6 to 16—GIRLS 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS—=30th Season 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-Week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
For Booklet Write 
JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 —If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
30th SEASON 
$225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


(Girls) 
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Information 


HANDY POCKET SIZE 


|utormation 


USES ALL PLAIN TALK 


|ntormation 


a monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


Subscribe 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 
write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


u 
~ 


PEULUEETEEUUEEREEEEEEEOEEEEE 
For the finest in Religious Films 
write to the Catholic Film Library 


SUNRAY FILMS, tnc. 


2108 Payne Avenue 
Ask for free catalog on films and equipment 


7 Traymor™ Hore. 


MIAMI BEACH 
=== ~ © DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th St. 


POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach . Cocktail Lounge 
Soclal Staff . Continental Dining Room 
Low Spring and Summer Rates 








~ a 


EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three ponent 
ptometrists ears of experience are a r 
mg to 4. vmaminetion and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


Kling and St in -Opt etrists 

Louis Merckling an aff, ‘om 

SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 

d Telephone: MU 5-6774 











Cleveland, O. 





NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. frish Industries Depot, Inc., 

6 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Action on principles 


Epitor: I want to congratulate AMERICA 
on the series of editorials dealing with the 
H-bomb appearing in its issue of February 
18. 

It becomes increasingly clear that we 
cannot win the battle for freedom with a 
war, hot or cold, or both, which is amoral 
in character. The strength of democracy 
in America, and in the West, is in the 
realm of moral and spiritual values. Once 
we have a positive program in harmony 
with our central values, we can at least 
put up a consistent battle. The going 
will no doubt be tough even then, but it 
is heartening to have as clear a call for 
action on principles as appeared in your 
journal. 

Ernest O. MELBY 
Dean, School of Education 
New York University 

New York, N. Y. 


The Fifth Commandment 

Epiror: In connection with Father Duff's 
article, “Murder Comes to Our Town” 
(Am. 1/21/50), and the present publicity 
given to euthanasia, the following thoughts 
should be of interest. 

You probably know that American crim- 
inal law is mainly statutory, with crimes 
defined and punishment and _ procedure 
prescribed by statute. The courts, by inter- 
preting and administering these statutes, 
have been able to superimpose a secular 
jurisprudence upon criminal law. Yet 
there is one resfraint on the court’s activ- 
ity: substantial modifications may be ef- 
fected only by legislative action. Conse- 
quently, it is understandable how the 
courts may not condone mercy-killing, even 
though their jurisprudence accepts the act 
as justifiable on principle. 

Inquiry may be made as to why legisla- 
tive action has not been forthcoming to 
modify the criminal codes in accordance 
with secular jurisprudence. The answer is 
that there is a segment of the American 
community which tenaciously upholds the 
letter of the Fifth Commandment and, 
because of the influence exerted, legisla- 
tures are reluctant to “legalize murder” 
under the guise of mercy-killing. 

The predominant element in this seg- 
ment is the American Catholic group. Its 
influence must be maintained. AMERICA’s 
persistent denunciation of euthanasia and 
Father Duff's remarks in particular are 
directed to this end. In addition—and this 
can never be overemphasized—every Amer- 
ican Catholic has a personal duty to un- 
derstand the Christian position and carry 
its principles into private discussions. 

AntHony F. AVALLONE 

Mount Vernon, New York 


1950 


“The greatest of these...” 
Epvitor: Here is a hearty vote of thanks 
for the March 18 issue of AMERICA, with 
its theme “So let your light shine . . .” 

Necessarily, a great deal of space in 
Catholic publications is devoted to im. 
parting the truth to us Catholics. This 
issue of AMERICA trains our attention on 
that other important aspect of our Cath- 
olic life, the communication of the truth 
to others. 

The whole question of our relations with 
those who do not share our beliefs deserves 
much wider study than it has received. We 
all know how widespread is the tendency 
among Catholics to become emotional, to 
denounce, to rise up in righteous indigna- 
tion when our cherished beliefs are under 
attack (yes, and when it is only our cher- 
ished prejudices that are attacked). How 
much more we could accomplish if we 
tried to understand the mental outlook of 
our attacker, not to condone his error, but 
to help him apprehend the truth. A wide 
gap yawns between him and us—and it 
will continue to yawn, and grow wider and 
wider, if we don’t hurry up and build a 
bridge of understanding across it. We 
cannot do this by compromise, or by 
diluting our doctrine, but by informing 
him and by demonstrating to him that 
there is sense to the Catholic view of life. 

This, of course, takes hard work, and 
patience—and charity, the most praised 
and often the least practised of the virtues. 
When wiil we learn to adopt a charitable 
attitude toward all non-Catholics, from 
the apathetic secularists who never give 
religion a thought to the violently par- 
tisan attackers of the Church? When will 
we realize that they, too, are God’s chil- 
dren and deserve salvation fully as much 
as we do? After all, what did we ever do 
to merit the gift of faith which God has 
so generously given us? 

It takes much less effort to be aloof, 
to ride along in self-righteous complacency 
or boil over in self-righteous indignation. 
But charity and understanding are much 
more likely to help these souls know and 
live the truth and find the way to God. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Rose A. McGrata 


Church art and modern art 


Epitor: Congratulations on that fine edi- 
torial, “Church art and modern art” (AM. 
3/4/50). Probably at no other time im 
history have innovators labored under such 
handicaps as ,the present-day Catholic 
artist who attempts creative work in any 
of the modern art mediums. They must 
have friends such as America to help 
them in their battle with a public that re- 
fuses to try to understand modern art. 
La Grange, IIl. C. V. Hiecrns 














